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Preface 


This series of papers on ways in which policies and practices in matters 
of lifelong education have led, and are likely to lead, to changes in the 
use of university resources was prepared as part of the Joint Unesco/ 
IAU Research Programme in Higher Education. The programme, 
which initiated a new form of co-operation between an intergovernmen- 
tal body and an international academic body, was brought into being 
at the end of 1959. Directed by a Joint Steering Committee, its purpose 
is to carry out under the auspices of the two organizations detailed stu- 
dies of important problems affecting the organization, operation and 
functioning of institutions of higher education in the modern world. 

The decision to undertake a study of the effects of lifelong educa- 
tion on the use of university resources was taken by the Joint Steering 
Committee after a series of preliminary consultations. In 1974, as a first 
step, it invited several authors to write papers designed to constitute 
a body of information and informed opinion enabling the committee to 
promote larger-scale activities in this field. The papers were presented 
as background material at the sixth General Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Universities, which took place at the University 
of Moscow in August 1975, and the warm reception they received led 
to the decision to publish them in printed form. 

In expressing its gratitude to the authors, the committee is happy 
to make their comments and opinions more widely available to govern- 
ment and academic administrators and all those concerned with the 
encouragement of a major educational development. 


Roger Gaudry, Amadou-Mahtar M'Bow, 
President, D. Director-General, 
International Association United Nations Educational 
‘of Universities Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Co-Chairmen, Unesco/IAU Joint Steering Committee 
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Introduction 


Although there is much discussion of lifelong education, there are fre- 
quent complaints that examples are scarce and lacking in coherence. A 
wide gap between theory and practice is always a source of irritation 
but, in this case, should it really be a cause for surprise? Radical re- 
forms are usually slow to take effect and, if a serious attempt is to be 
made to deploy its potentialities to the full, lifelong education will in- 
deed constitute a radical reform, striking at the very roots of accepted 
notions of education and challenging accepted ideas of the specificity 
of each of the successive phases of human life. By placing childhood 
and adulthood on the same plane, it robs each of its particular char- 
acteristics and privileges, throwing into confusion the framework within 
which we have been accustomed to perceive human existence and to 
mark, albeit in an arbitrary way, the passage of life. But perhaps the 
idea of lifelong education cannot gain ground until this framework and 
our concept of the passage of time are broken. 

It may even be that the originality of lifelong education lies less in 
its vision of “permanent” continuity than in the way it changes esta- 
blished rhythms and redistributes the milestones along the road of life. 
For in contemporary societies, lifelong education cannot hope to pro- 
vide everyone with an opportunity to devote his whole lifespan to self- 
improvement—as might have been possible for members of some an- 
cient élitist societies, to whom it would never have occurred that they 
might have to wait a year before attending a three-week seminar. Ex- 
cept for a very small minority, truly “lifelong” education must remain 
a distant hope; an objective to be approached but never quite reached 
in the world envisaged by Edgar Faure and his co-authors of Learning 
to Be—a world in which the educational process is collective and yet 
highly personalized, offering each individual an almost unlimited range 
of choice. What can be done is to insert into professional life periods 
specially reserved for education of a technical or a general nature. Even 
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this implies profound changes: in day-to-day life, elimination of the 
dreary sequence of unstimulating work and passive leisure pursuits: in 
a lifetime, the introduction of new flexibility and variety into the three 
classical phases of human existence — education, leading to work and 
subsequent retirement—and a redistribution into shorter and more var- 
ied sequences. 

The move to bring about such changes should come from the ed- 
ucational institutions themselves and there are very good reasons for 
hoping that the universities will play a leading role. If lifelong education 
still arouses resistance (sometimes Open, sometimes covert) this is per- 
haps because adults fear that it may rob them of the status attached 
to maturity and of the sense of sovereignty over their own lives. Psy- 
chologically, they do not wish to return to childhood and go back to 
school again. Intellectually, they are afraid of being tricked by a form 
of training which, while purporting to offer liberation through know- 
ledge, may surreptitiously seek to anchor them more firmly in their ex- 
isting situations. 

As an institution, the university is well placed to ally such fears. Its 
concern Is not simply to transmit knowledge but also to reveal the con- 
ditions in which knowledge is discovered, to demonstrate the limits of 
115 validity, and to expose the varying interpretations which can be 
placed on it and which permit its articulation in a network of different 
and Sometimes contradictory theories. In short, the university exists to 
transmit a mature kind of knowledge, a knowledge adapted to the 
needs of adults. It is knowledge which is not simply to be accepted but 
which stimulates the kind of questioning of which it is itself the pro- 
duct. The fact that for centuries the university has mainly educated 
young people is not basically at variance with this vocation —the stimu- 
lation of adult intellectual activity. It has, however, fostered a distinc- 
tive rhythm of daily life, imposed a pattern on the year, and fashioned 
Particular ways of using time and space (and thus also of using the me 
terial and human resources of the university). None of these is readily 
compatible with.the new needs of lifelong education. The problems of 
the educational institution are thus similar to those of the individu- 
al — rhythms, sometimes centuries old, must be broken, patterns which 
have shaped the lives, not only of universities but also those of men 
and Women associated with them, must be changed. ; 

Yet despite such difficulties, the process of adaptation has begun x 
à number of countries and has brought with it a redistribution and rede- 
ployment of university resources, both human and material. Changes 
of this kind offer a tangible basis for measuring the scale of develop- 
ment, and an analysis of them may reveal useful criteria and points d 
reference for the future. Instead of embarking on a major internation? 
Gat Unesco/IAU Joint Steering Committee decided to p 

ог the conduct of a small number of case-studies which 
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peared to be characteristic and reasonably representative of different 
types of university situation. Six authors were invited to write papers 
on lifelong education in their respective countries and to suggest lines 
of development for the future. The committee also sought the help of 
the associate members of IAU, and two of them provided special stu- 
dies for the inquiry. 

The present volume makes no claim to provide an exhaustive pic- 
ture of the scene nor to identify common factors of development. Si- 
tuations still vary too greatly from one country to another for this to 
be done. Its purpose is to make a modest but tangible contribution in 
a field which is vast, still largely unexplored, and often cloaked in the 
mists of abstract discussion. For this reason, the committee decided 
that its first step should be taken in the more matter-of-fact areas of 
administration and utilization of resources. Not, of course, that the in- 
troduction of lifelong education is just a question of solving various 
problems of manpower and logistics. 

There will have to be profound changes of policy and psychology, 
of which administrative restructuring may simply be a consequence or 
an instrument. But without it, lifelong education will not become "life- 
long" but will remain blocked at the level of intermittent retraining 
and adaptation, and consequently fail to achieve what may be its most 
important purpose: to overcome the fragmentation, the compartmental- 
ization and the latent schizophrenia which are characteristic of much of 
contemporary life. Lifelong education must not be allowed to become 
a process of periodic forced feeding through special courses and sem- 
inars; its final objective must be to stimulate an aptitude for continuous 
enrichment throughout life, no less in study than in work or in leisure. 
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PAST AND PRESENT CHALLENGES TO UNIVERSITIES 


It is probable that, in the long history of higher education, no change 
has presented the universities with such challenges as the transition 
from élite or aristocratic higher education to more or less universal 
post-secondary education. Successive reforms of primary and secondary 
education in the post-war period in almost every industrialized country 
have widened the educational opportunities to include nearly every 
young citizen in the 6 to 16-year age bracket. The right to education, 
thus brought to reality, has, however, turned out to be a stronger force 
than perhaps was fully anticipated or realized by planners and politi- 
cians. The citizens’ demand for still more and longer programmes of 
education inevitably forced the educational explosion onwards to the 
university level, where its consequences could be felt and measured 
during the 1960s in a number of countries. Sometimes, the results were 
dramatic. In a country like Sweden, to take but one example, enrol- 
ments at universities increased fourfold in less than ten years. 

This quantitative explosion created strains and difficulties of a nature 
never before encountered by institutions which, by tradition, mainly 
dealt with the education of an élite, carefully selected through the dif- 
ferent stages of education and limited in numbers. The adaptation of 
the university system to the new quantitative demands has been poss- 
ible thanks to the flexibility of traditional teaching methods within 
undergraduate education. Lectures and seminars are tools of teaching 
which may be stretched —in terms of audience size—to a considerable 
degree without losing too much of their effect. It is fair to say that, 
so far, the quantitative adaptation of the university system has been 
successful, not only in Sweden but also in a number of other countries. 
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It is, however, also fair to say that from a креације a d aus 
the adaptation of the university system to the new 22. Mes 
been a rather disconcerting affair. More students mean er 
more differentiated socio-economic backgrounds, with ше раса 
versified study ambitions апа goals, and with a pre-know e ЕЕ sgt 
that, inevitably, was more variable than that of earlier Segen eot = 
fact that these changes required something fundamentally ~ е iba 
the university organization from just adaptation to the num 2 
has been gradually realized in Sweden as in other countries. u acm 
ization is one thing; taking up this challenge is a task that the unive 

tems seem to be just beginning. | 
"Yt he importance of the quantitative and qualitative challenges bag 
illustrated with a few figures, showing the increase in enrolment a 


: 0 
versities in some countries during the period between 1960 and 197 
(see Table 1). 


TABLE 1. Student population as a percentage of the total population 
in the 20-24-year age-group (enrolment ratio) 


Country 


1960 1965 1970 
Belgium 9.1 14.8 26 
Denmark 9.2 13.1 16.0 
France (universities only) 7.4 14.0 18.9 
Italy 6.8 11.9 212 
Netherlands 13.2 16.8 22:8 
Sweden 9.0 13.1 33.2 
U.S.S.R. 11.0 29:5 : 


mber 
T 5 А :uropean Ме 
Source: Statistical survey Prepared for the second Conference of Ministers of Education of Europ: 

States in Bucharest, 1973, 


It is evident that with such an 
challenges to the universit 
“innovation” and “diversi 
not exactly what is expec 
bour market. This also ap 
The process of not only 
also of adapting educatio 
and of working life repr 
with traditional "university 
of certain importance, is t 
tween universities and th 


increase in enrolments, the es 
y organization are identified with the ineo 6 
fication", The standard educational ae la- 
ted by the new student groups or ЈА іле 
plies to ministers of education and d rds but 
adapting students to university Бе students 
nal programmes to the demands 2 nt break 
esents in many countries a significa and one 
methods of work. One consequence, ship be- 
hat it will encourage a closer relation: 

€ working life. 
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A NEW LOOK AT EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


Questioning the results, so far, of the qualitative adaptation of the uni- 
versity system is not the only example of a more sober second view 
at priorities and prospects within post-secondary or even post-compul- 
sory education, following the first period of euphoria due to the quan- 
titative expansion. At the centre of the re-examination is a new em- 
phasis on the needs and wants of those whom the educational organ- 
ization must serve. Connected to this is the insight that the financial 
resources required for a continuing linear expansion will be of a dimen- 
sion unprecedented in the world of education. Considerations of pri- 
orities will necessarily take a new turn due to the realization that the 
expansion in education has not produced the expected results in in- 
creased equality between individuals, social groups and generations. 
The conclusions of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 

Development (OECD) conference on future structures of post-secon- 

dary education, in Paris in June 1973, listed some of the recent 

changes affecting educational planning at post-secondary level: 

There are the sharpened constraints arising from continuing rises in 
both unit and total costs, and from the demand being made upon 
finite resources by other claimants upon public expenditure. 

There is increased awareness of the difficulties involved in implement- 
ing a commitment to greater equality of educational opportunity, 
and of the interrelatedness of educational policy and a wide variety 
of social and fiscal measures designed to break into the cycle of 
deprivation and to improve the lot of underprivileged social, cultural 
and ethnic groups. 

There are the difficulties of adjusting the employment expectations of 
students to a situation in which the number of professional and 
high-level job opportunities has not kept pace with increases in en- 
rolments. 

There are the problems in achieving an effective consensus on priorities 
in the objectives of post-secondary education policies. 

There are problems of renconciling within the new perspective of the 
planning process the broader spectrum of objectives that post-sec- 
ondary education is expected to fulfil in contemporary society, 
which include, in addition to the facilitation of economic develop- 
ment, contribution to the quality of life, the solution of urban prob- 
lems, and the fostering of social integration. 

According to the conference, one essential key to success in planning 
for the seventies and the eighties could be found in the adoption of 
pluralist patterns of development, of course organization, of certification 
and of links with working life. With the four words “flexibility”, “in- 
novation”, “co-operation” and “transferability”, the conference tried to 
identify some of the central concepts. 
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Two additional points may, in this context, be quoted from the 
OECD publication, Recurrent Education: a Strategy for Lifelong Learning 
(Paris, 1973): 

The adult education sector is growing very rapidly and demand is still 
far from being satisfied. Adult education does not, however, make 
up for the failure of the formal education System to fully attain one 
of its major objectives, ie. to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunities. 

As a result of the high speed at which resources for education have 
increased, the younger generation has had many more educational 
opportunities than its elders. This disparity is without any doubt 
much greater now than before, and also much greater than can be 
justified in terms of the difference in what will be expected from 
the younger as compared with the older generation. 

As these points illustrate, the initial review of priorities and prospects 

inevitably goes beyond questions of a balanced development for the uni- 

versity system. It is not Surprising that the review, departing from the 
quantitative expansion at university level, takes on the whole field of 

Post-compulsory education and, thereby, once again the familiar ques- 

tions of who shall get what kind of education where and when. Central 

10 the review is the realization that the right to formal education can- 

not, and should not, be confined to just one period in a citizen's life. 

A kind of "take the A train Or none at all” system is contradictory to 

the concept of equality of Opportunity; it is also obviously impossible 

with regard to the demands of the working life for renewed and up- 

dated knowledge and skills. қ 

As the key words for the review, the expressions “recurrent” or “life- 

long” education have appeared. The hypothesis of these expressions Б 

that the educational system can be reorganized in such a way that na 

portunities to study are distributed over the lifespan of the individus 
in a recurring way. Thereby, it will be possible to talk of lifelong ai 
ucation as an alternative to the present system of formal education 

mainly for the young. ; i 

A very eloquent analysis of the major questions involved with ne 
new concept of educational change was made by René Maheu, sail 
Director-General of Unesco, in his opening address to the second s 
ference of Ministers of Education of European Member States (Buc n 
est, 1973). A few lines from his address will illustrate the problems ? 
Prospects of the new concept: 


States, 


1. Second Conference of Ministers of Education of European Member Unes- 


Bucharest, 26 November to 3 December 1973, Final Report, p. 48, Pati 
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: . ће solutions chosen must be those which, far from accentuating existing inequal- 
ities, are on the contrary likely to make the process of selection democratic, that is to 
say based essentially on the abilities of students, it being understood—and this is of the 
utmost importance—that it should be the aim of compulsory basic éducation, which pre- 
cedes a university course, to offset the socio-cultural inequalities which may exist at the 
outset. The measures which have already been taken by many Member States to fa- 
cilitate the access of adult workers to universities or institutions of higher education on 
the same footing as other students, or to develop systems which involve the alternation 
of correspondence and full-time courses, deserve to be mentioned as an example in this 
respect as they have effectively helped to make higher studies available to larger num- 
bers of the population. 

These practical achievements make it possible to see more clearly the extent to which 
the cause of the democratization of education and that of life-long education are linked; 
for, in a modern society, life-long education is just as much the natural culmination of 
the right to education as a necessity of vocational training made inevitable by the ac- 
celeration of scientific and technological progress. 


René Maheu then turned to the question of the role and place of the 
universities in a revised system aiming at lifelong education:' 


The potential role of the universities in setting up an authentic system of life-long ed- 
ucation is considerable — far more decisive than many appear to realize; not only do they 
exert an influence on the educational system as a whole by helping, by virtue of the 
nature and goals of university education, to determine its general lines of emphasis, but 
they can play a direct role in setting up educational structures of a kind which will en- 
sure the continuous cultural development of individuals and their reintegration into the 
educational system at the level which is appropriate for their requirements as regards 
refresher training or vocational retraining. 


With this statement, René Maheu voiced his profound belief that the 
universities could have and should have an important role in a system 
of lifelong education. This is probably not a belief shared universally. 
As places of excellence, the universities in the industrialized countries 
have not always been eager to respond to new challenges. Pragmatists, 
politicians have not always been in a position to fully appreciate this 
reluctance. The outcome can be shown in the variety of solutions to 
past and present challenges to the university systems: the binary sys- 
tem of higher education in some countries, the strengthening of gov- 
ernment influence in university affairs in other countries, considerable 
delays in necessary reforms in still other countries. The role and place 
of universities in society in the decades to come will, no doubt, depend 
considerably on how the university system copes with the new de- 
mands and strains that will follow with successive steps towards a SyS- 
tem of lifelong education. 


1. ibid., p. 48. 
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REVIEW OF THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


The re-examination of the education community has already produced 
demands for a total restructuring of educational systems and organiza- 
tions. This is not an unexpected conclusion, but it may be somewhat 
precipitate. The post-compulsory education system is not a body suit- 
able to rush actions. Rather, it is necessary to begin the re-examination 
with a more careful look at existing institutions and an evaluation of 
their potential for attaining newly defined objectives. From the point 
of view of Swedish experiences, it is a logical step to begin this re- 
examination with the university system, not only because of past 
quantitative adaptation, but because of the obvious growth potential of 
the university organization. 

The aim of this Paper is to analyse some of the consequences for 
the university organization of lifelong education and in particular the 
consequences for the use of university resources. The paper starts with 
the Swedish case and the experiences of past and present development 
of Sweden’s educational policy. However, the Swedish experiences are 
not sufficiently specific to prevent us from formulating conclusions in 
more general terms, 

It should be kept in mind that the challenges to universities in а SYS- 
tem of lifelong education are only partially new; some of them are in 
essence the same as the universities encounter in today's transition 
from élitist to more or less universal higher education. Above all, the 
question of adaptation to new quality demands, in terms of diversifi 
cation of educational Programmes, remains basically unchanged, m. 
comprises both the relations between university and society and 17 
university's capacity for curricular and teaching innovation. i 

Any analysis of the consequences of lifelong education on the un 
versity system is bound to begin with a look at the role and place 07 
universities in society. The traditional independence of universities Sh 
Sus society and government has been Subject to what could be талаа 4 
as a mild erosion already in the early stages of the quantitative PRS 
Sion on post-secondary level. With increasing demands for student 7 
take and educational output, the universities have become ад 
dependent on government resources and on government capacity” 
Incapacity —in terms of long-term planning for the formal and e 
education sector. It is, no doubt, a rather new situation for the univ ii: 
sities in many countries to find themselves and their могк— within ed 
dergraduate education — being Subject to directing measures али p 
Cnment, labour market or lower educational levels. Behin tins 
Situation of growing interference in university affairs lies the not ii 
common observation that major changes in universities seldom are 5 
im. from within. Rather, they are the results of outside pressures 

ctates. 
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This paper does not intend to argue for or against this observation. 
It is important to note, however, that both present demands from new 
groups of students and future challenges in a system of lifelong edu- 
cation face the universities with the uncomfortable choice of either 
proving their own capacity for change and innovation or being subject 
to government interference in order to achieve expected changes—or 
exclusion from a growing governmental flow of financial resources into 
education. The observation may be made that five-hundred-year-old bo- 
dies do not easily move—or are moved. However, it will have to be 
done either way, if the universities are to play the role they no doubt 
have capacity for, along the lines expressed by René Maheu and others. 

Indeed, time is ripe for a new assessment of the role and place of 
universities in society, and this assessment ought to take place by way 
of mutual considerations and discussions. It is easy to sketch the frames 
of such an assessment: the universities should maintain their indepen- 
dence in research and graduate training, and remain centres for critical 
analysis of trends and changes in society, but, at the same time, they 
should develop close links with various branches of society in order to 
develop and offer undergraduate education which corresponds to de- 
mands of the individuals as well as those of working life. Clark Kerr 
recently wrote that, in his opinion, we must bridge the gulf between 
the intellectual community and the surrounding society because, if that 
gulf is permitted to widen, the intellectual community will not get the 
resources and support needed to make it effective, and the people will 
not be served by intellect. 

However, defining objectives as these is one thing; outlining the pre- 
cise conditions under which universities will be able to plan, innovate 
and educate is quite another. Moreover, time is running short; the im: 
petus resulting from the extension of access to education will compel 
governments in many industrialized countries to act on priorities and 
organization within this decade. The increasing demand for an educa- 
tion which will narrow the gap between the generations and thereby 
increase social equality between them is but one—although one of the 
strongest — of the factors in this process. The bypassed generations will, 
in a very real sense, be “lost” within a few decades if no rapid actions 
are taken. 


THE SWEDISH CASE 


Universities in Sweden have a history of rather mixed relations with 
government and society. Almost complete government financing of uni- 
versity education and research has inevitably resulted in closer links be- 
tween universities and government than has been the case in many 
other European countries. Until the beginning of the post-war period, 
Swedish universities maintained a rather high degree of independence 
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concerning questions of curricula and allocation of resources within giv- 
en frames. The successive recent reforms of the total educational Sys- 
tem necessitated a review of the budgetary procedure and of existing 
arrangements for co-operation between universities and the govern- 
ment. The result was, beginning in the late 1950s and running parallel 
with the fourfold increase in enrolment figures, a period of rather de- 
tailed government regulations concerning undergraduate education. A 
new government agency, the Office of the Chancellor of the Swedish 
Universities, was created with the purpose of long-term planning and 
co-ordination of university education; it acts as an intermediary between 
universities and the government in questions of resource allocation. The 
office also acts as an investigating body, upon requests from either the 
government and Parliament or the universities. 

University resources are allocated annually, following proposals for 
allocations from the universities and—for the whole university sec- 
tor— from the Office of the Chancellor. University vice-chancellors are 
elected by the universities; the chancellor, who is also head of the 
Office of the Chancellor, is appointed by the King-in-Council. T" 

The trend in recent years concerning university governance 15 to 6 
crease the self-determination of the universities. This is, perhaps, à 
ical step, since the Swedish university system has been one of the a 
centralized in Europe. Another trend is to develop closer links on à ral 
cal level between universities and regional and local authorities, culturé 
and industrial life, labour unions and educational associations. adis 

Early in the 1950s, the first steps were taken in a series of ppc 
ing educational reforms, beginning with the establishment of à ed: 
year-compulsory school and successive reforms of upper secondary aste 
ucation in the 1960s, and culminating with measures to anne 
secondary education. With 90 per cent of all compulsory c eady 
dents continuing more or less directly to upper secondary level, а “oa 
in the 1960s a heavy basis of recruitment for post-secondary educ 


illustrate 
was formed. What this meant for higher education is easy to illust 
(see Table 2), 


TABLE 2. Net number of newly enrol 


er IN | led students and students present 
at universities and certain colleges 


70/71 
1940/41 1950/51 1960/61 nnt 
Net number of 0 
26,00! 
newly enrolled students 2,000 3,500 8,000 
Number of students 125,000 
Present 
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In 1950, the number of pupils starting upper secondary instruction 
that would confer qualification for university and college studies was 
approximately 7,000; by 1970 the figure was approximately 33,000. 

For comparison, the number of students in certain types of adult 
education has also increased rapidly (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3. Number of students in certain types of adult education 


1960/61 1970/71 
Labour market 
retraining 18,000 115,000 
Winter courses at 
folk high schools 10,000 14,000 
Studies (part-time) with 
educational associations 800,000 1,600,000 


One important explanation to the rapid expansion in the 1960s is 
the traditional separation in Swedish higher education between faculties 
with restricted intake (numerus clausus) and faculties with unrestricted 
intake. The former include such faculties as medicine, engineering and 
pharmaceutical education, in which the number of entrants each year 
or semester is determined by central authorities; the corresponding re- · 
sources for teaching, laboratory work, etc., are provided. The unrestrict- 
ed faculties include the liberal arts, social sciences, natural sciences 
(partly), law and theology. 

The term "unrestricted" refers to the fact that no fixed number of 
entrants is decided. Instead, every new student is welcome. provided 
that he or she (a) has passed secondary school—three- or four-year 
streams — with an average report of at least 2.3 points in a 5-point scale, 
(b) if without full secondary school, qualifies for studies in specific sub- 
jects. Teaching resources for these "open" faculties are automatically 
adjusted in relation to the number of students in the specific subjects 
or groups of subjects. 

It should be noted that Sweden's study allowance system gives 
every student qualifying for higher education the right to obtain a gov- 
ernment study loan together with a government study grant. 

The adaptation of the Swedish university system to the quantitative 
expansion has on the whole been very successful. The system of al- 
location of resources in relation to number of students, however, has 
certain negative aspects for the universities themselves, in a situation 
with decreasing enrolments. On the point of qualitative adaptation, the 
results have been very positive, but the rapidity and effectiveness of 
the innovation process have not been in tune with the changing de- 
mands of the individuals and the working life. In fact, the need for a 
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i ithin the 
balanced quantitative development together with mare tiran LU: 
innovative work have been strong arguments for initiating a new | 
of reforms within Swedish post-secondary education. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF NEW REFORMS 
IN SWEDISH HIGHER EDUCATION 


SS 

Following the establishment in 1970 of an integrated upper ird 
School — replacing the earlier "continuation schools", vocational sc E 
and the "general" upper Secondary schools, the so-called agen 
siums—the Swedish Parliament in 1972 decided in principle on the pra 
mal qualifications conferred by upper secondary school. One " bees 
quence of the decision is that higher education in the future w жау 
be linked to specified lines in the upper secondary school in the ie 
that it is now. As a general rule, the completion of two or more nice 
of upper Secondary studies of any kind will confer general ds 
for higher studies, provided only that the student possesses know e d 
corresponding to at least two years of Swedish and English in upp 
Secondary school. insib 

For adults, the so-far-experimental rule of admission to certai leid 
jects and courses— based on the principle that an age of 25 yea HD 
more and five years of working life experience should constitute am 
eral qualification; the So-called 25:5 rule — will be extended throug 
the system. ise qualifi- 

To supplement these general rules of qualification, Be аа or 
cations will, when necessary, be established for individual subi 
disciplines at Post-secondary level, if selection 

Another important feature of the 1972 decision is that if $ 
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A complete new organization of studies should be introduced, with the 
aim of providing better co-ordination between student demands and 
developments in working life and in university education. 

Geographical distribution of higher education should be continued with 
the establishment of a number of new institutes of post-secondary 
education in regions without formal education facilities on this level. 
It should be observed that U 68 only treated undergraduate edu- 
cation; post-graduate training and research were not dealt with. 

New forms for governance of universities are needed, aiming at closer 
contacts and co-operation between universities and working life and 
the surrounding society. 

Further on, U 68 proposed that the objective of creating a system of 
recurrent education should guide all future changes of the post- 
compulsory education system. Such a development would already 
be greatly stimulated by the proposed changes of U 68. 

Implementation year for the new reform of Swedish universities was 
1976. In essence, the reform will, no doubt, correspond to the basic 
proposals of U 68. 


Universities and the present demand 
for lifelong education 


DEFINITIONS OF CONCEPTS AND TERMS 


The Swedish educational system is in many ways a rather homogene- 
ous organization with adult education perhaps the only exception. A 
short description of the system may be suitable in order to avoid hes- 
itation as to content of terms and concepts. 

Beginning with pre-school education—so far not very developed in 
Sweden—it can be presumed that in the near future, every Swedish 
child of the age of 5 and 6 years will be given the opportunity of pre- 
school education. At the age of 7, compulsory schooling starts. Com- 
pulsory education consists of nine years of primary school (grades one 
to six) and lower secondary school (grades seven to nine), with no 
streaming as to vocational and non-vocational lines of study. At the age 
of 16, the child is ready for the first choice between continued studies 
or the working world. 

Upper secondary education begins—for those 80 per cent of the 
age-group who go directly to continued education from compulsory 
school—at the age of 16, and offers lines of study of two, three or four 
years. As has been mentioned already, upper secondary school is com- 
prehensive in organization and, to some extent, also in curricular con- 
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Struction, thereby enabling the student to switch from one line to an- 
other. The two-year lines of study are mainly vocational in direction, 
whereas the three-year lines are mainly theoretical. It should be noted 
that of the three-year lines, two сап be classified as more or less vo- 
cational, namely those with emphasis on technological or scientific ed- 
ucation. 

AS was pointed out earlier, every line of study of upper secondary 
School will provide a general qualification for entering university. 

"Higher education", in this paper, is being used to indicate not only 
"universities and equivalent institutions" but also—in accordance with 
U 68—the whole sector of publicly provided post-secondary education. 
The expression “post-secondary education" will be used with the same 
meaning as higher education. , 

In choosing the term "higher education", U 68 has tried to delimit 
for overall planning a sector held together by uniformity in the main, 
in respect of the age of students and rules of admission, and by dif- 
ferent types of education in the sector being to some extent alternatives 
to each other from the students’ point of view. 


The term “adult education” covers a wide range of various pe 
of formal and informal education. In terms of enrolments, number 0 
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| In recent consideration of Political priorities, “overbridging ged 
tion” — that is, compensatory education for adults on primary aft SF 5 
ondary level—has been given top priority, not only due to pressure 
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from the trade unions, but even more so in the cause of social justice. 

“Further education” is an English term with no direct parallel in 
Swedish educational terminology. “Extramural higher education” refers 
to a wide range of studies, both university-administered courses and 
courses organized by educational associations in collaboration with uni- 
versity departments, as well as the whole field of study circles, tele- 
vision courses, etc. 

“In-job training" covers, as in other countries, a very diversified sec- 
tor in the world of education. Government agencies, industry and the 
trade unions have in-job training programmes of sometimes consider- 
able proportions. In some cases, i.e. the government sector, there are 
special institutes or agencies with the sole objective of providing pro- 
grammes for on-the-job training, career education, refresher courses, 
etc. 

Finally, a few words on the expressions “recurrent education” and 
“location” of education. “Recurrent education” or “lifelong education” 
are translated with the same Swedish expression (återkommande ut- 
bildning) which stands for measures for recurrent educational opportu- 
nities in the post-compulsory or—sometimes—post-secondary field. 

“Location” of education—an expression used by U 68, among 
others—is used to indicate various measures to distribute educational 
opportunities, by way of new institutes of higher learning, television, 
correspondence studies, temporary formally organized education in var- 
ious places, education by telephone and correspondence material, etc. 


LIFELONG EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITIES 


Recent trends in students’ study choices 


The basic development lines in Swedish post-secondary education dur- 
ing the 1960s have been described above. Of special interest to this an- 
alysis are some of the new paths of development which have appeared 
in the last three or four years. 

The year 1970 can be looked upon as the turning-point in student 
attitudes towards education. Until then, the shortages of university-edu- 
cated people on the labour market together with the system of an un- 
restricted university sector stimulated students in upper secondary 
school. The optimism of students and their parents was, not surprising- 
ly, stronger than increasing warnings that.the study choices of the stu- 
dents should be determined more by the demands of the labour market 
than by individual interests. 

When the examination rate reached a peak in 1970, it coincided 
with a slight recession in the general economy of Sweden, resulting in 
the first signs of employment difficulties for the newly graduated. The 
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intensive publicity given to these signs, following so jode аи hc 
wave of educational optimism, meant that this initial unemp oe 
acted like a cold shower for many ambitious students and parents. 
myth of academic education as a highway to good salaries ee 
jobs —immediately after graduation — was quickly dispersed. AS eid 
the pendulum has had a long way to go before it could swing bac 
other direction. 
bes changes in study choices during the following years can be 
summarized in a few points: . Т 
A standstill or even a slight recess in enrolments in the university- 
oriented lines in upper secondary school, and a rapid increase in vo 
cation-oriented lines. Or ee 
A decrease in Proportion of secondary school-leavers continuing direc r 
in some kind of higher education. From 1970 to 1972, the Порог 
tion of male students continuing directly to university studies dec- 
reased from 40 per cent to Just over 30 per cent (military service 
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remained, all in all, 
have been the faculti 
cants sometimes has 

An increasing Proportion 
ties is aged 25 or ove 
рег cent in 1970 to 3g рег cent іп 1973. for the 

Asa consequence; an increasing Proportion of those enrolled СНР 
first time has experience from working life. This is a ber QA 
both of the 25:5 Scheme and of changing patterns of wo 


r 
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ime, then interrupting for a period о f the 
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hanced by the decision to make every upper secondary line the qual- 
ification basis for university studies. 

For the universities, the new attitudes are reflected in the new com- 
position of the student group, and a new set of priorities and values 
vis-à-vis university education. The notion of graduation or failure is dis- 
appearing, to be replaced by a more rational way of looking at the use 
of studies. Especially interesting is the new age composition of the uni- 
versity students; this may, however, in turn raise questions about the 
quality of the choices offered those who leave the educational system 
after upper secondary school. 


How the university meets new demands 


The decrease in recent years in enrolments to unrestricted faculties was 
an unfavourable experience for the university organization. With the 
present system of automatic allocation of teaching resources in accor- 
dance with the number of students, the decrease has resulted in a lay- 
off of a number of younger university teachers. Other types of re- 
sources were affected in the same way by the contracting stock of new 
students. 

It is not an expression of malicious pleasure to state that these ef- 
fects of the new student choices turned out to be a forceful factor in 
stimulating university interest in innovation and diversification within 
undergraduate education. Some examples of actions taken to adapt the 
study programmes to the new interests and attitudes among students 
can be given. 


New vocation-oriented streams. By tradition, the unrestricted faculties 
have not offered the students primarily vocation-oriented studies, with 
the exception of courses aimed at secondary school teaching. One way 
to change this has been the development of a short-cycle combination 
of a vocational training course at upper secondary school with theor- 
etical studies at university level. 

Another innovation is the introduction of short (one or two terms) 
vocation-oriented courses at the universities. These courses (e.g. in ed- 
ucational planning, transport economics, public health administration) 
are intended to give students a good orientation to work within certain 
sectors of the labour market. 

The 25:5 rule is applied to both these new study programmes. The 
third way to increase the vocation-oriented capacity at the unrestricted 
faculties has been the introduction of scientific or technological courses 
which can be combined with traditional liberal arts courses. 

The introduction of short vocation-oriented courses and of vocation- 
al study programmes with combined courses at university and secon- 
dary school level has been very rapid and smooth and—in terms of 
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capacity—in step with the student enrolment. University pep ле 
such courses and programmes has been shown by the number of p 
posals for new courses being made. 


Special admission rules for adults. Beginning in 1969, an yi pe 
extended admission rules for adults is one of the most interesting = 
future-oriented features within Swedish higher education. Ve a 
irrespective of previous formal education, aged 25 or over, with at ары 
five years’ working experience (the “25:5 experiment”), has the ae 
enrol in a limited selection of university courses. However, 5 
must meet the specific qualifications that in some cases, e.g. in mat 
matics, are required for admission to the subject concerned (usually = 
cessful completion of upper secondary schooling in that gp tipo i 
Under these rules of admission, students are allowed to take a 55 
academic degree. Thousands of adults have benefited from the 2 Е 
гше, beginning studies in some of the “widened” subject areas gn 
fifteen in all) or courses (some thirty in all) and then continuing id 

other university courses. Examination results have been very good. 
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courses in conjunction with normal courses. As a result, new measures 
have been introduced in a number of courses and subjects followed by 
substantial reductions in study failures. Traditionally “difficult” sub- 
jects—e.g. mathematics—no longer seem to be of the same difficulty 
as before. 

To adapt the teaching arrangements to the preferences of the stu- 
dents, a rapid increase has taken place in the number of evening and 
part-time courses ("slow-pace courses"). In the 1960s, Swedish univer- 
sities rarely provided evening courses for students who wanted to keep 
up a job alongside. In the last few years, the universities have not only 
introduced a great number of evening and part-time courses but also 
have vigorously used this arrangement as a tool of recruiting adult stu- 
dents. 

In order to inform young and adult would-be students about the 
new possibilities for study, universities have rapidly built up their ser- 
vices for counselling and for study information. They have also resort- 
ed to pamphlets, advertising, posters, etc. 

It is not preposterous to say that Swedish universities in the last 
four to five years have changed themselves and their offer of education 
to a degree that would indeed have seemed unlikely eight or ten years 
ago. The question may be raised, in the context of this paper, whether 
these changes can be described as part of a movement towards lifelong 
education or not. The obvious answer is “yes”. The universities have 
begun an adaptation process, in terms of innovation and diversification, 
of teaching methods and of recruitment that could be identified as 
phase one in a conscious process of development towards a lifelong ed- 
ucation system. An interesting question, which will be discussed later, 
applies to the possible consequences of this as regards the more general 
picture of relationship between universities and society. 

As a last note discussed above in this part, it should be underlined 
that the changes and actions discussed above mainly concern the uni- 
versity sector, especially the unrestricted faculties. As regards other in- 
stitutes of higher learning, similar trends are visible but they are not 
of the same scope. 


Make every university an open university 

In the short-term, that is the next two or three years, the steps taken 

to make every individual university an open university will basically fall 

within the framework described here. There is, so far, no proposal to 

create in Sweden an equivalent of the Open University. Instead, these 

functions are supposed to be taken care of by the regular universities. 

The basic elements of this policy are the following: 

Continued work on more liberal admission rules for those without for- 
mal qualification. (More subjects will be included in the 25:5 Sys- 
tem.) 
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Continued diversification of education programmes. In this connection, 
it may be mentioned that some universities are actively trying to 
construct courses according to specific demands from industry, 
trade unions, etc. Such courses will serve as career training or re- 
fresher training. l н 

Continued expansion of new forms of distributing education, especially 
with the help of the combination of correspondence material, tele- 
phone contact between teacher and student, and recurring examin- 
ation seminars. This type of education programme is usually called 
“distance education” with a direct translation from the Swedish ex- 
pression. р 

Continued work оп new teaching methods and learning aids and ee 
designs for compensating Students with an unsatisfactory level 0 
previously acquired knowledge. 

Rapidly extended diversification of curricula. R 

Increased contacts between the universities and the working world— 1.6. 
labour organizations, industry, municipal bodies, etc. 
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Growing need for on-the-job training 


As has already been mentioned, in industry and in the public sector, 
there is a growing interest in creating capacity for on-the-job training 
and career training. It is obvious that the amount of on-the-job training 
will be increasing in years to come, due to growing specialization of in- 
dustry and of manpower. A question is, then, what kind of co-ordin- 
ation is possible and desirable between the formal education system and 
the various types of on-the-job training? It is highly probable that, al- 
though a role-separation will remain, intensified networks of commu- 
nication between industrial life and the world of education, especially 
the universities, will lead to better co-ordination. The role of the formal 
education system to impart to the individual basic knowledge and skills 


will probably be more precise. 


Changing role for educational associations 


The voluntary educational associations in Sweden function both as fron- 
tier agents of the informal education system and as supplementary bo- 
dies to the formal education system. In both these roles, their import- 
ance will be increasing. However, in the latter sense, a growing need 
has appeared for a clarification of the terms of co-operation between 
the associations and the universities. With their high capacity for inno- 
vation, the associations will often be one or two steps ahead of the uni- 
versity organization. However, as the universities catch up on new 
courses and combinations, the associations will have to move further 
on, or engage in a kind of co-operative venture with the universities. 
It is possible, to take an example, that the associations sometimes may 
be asked to function as the extended arm of a university, organizing 
study circles but leaving examinations to the specific university and in- 
Stitution. It is unnecessary to emphasize the association’s special pre- 
requisites as purveyors of adult education. 


Looking to the future: a glance at major trends to come 


Taking into consideration the probable and, even more, the unprobable, 
are well-known aspects in the life of an education planner. We may be 
excused for using a little imagination in extrapolating major future 
trends from current trends affecting the education system and in par- 
ticular the development of lifelong education. 

In a recent Swedish survey, students in upper secondary school 
were asked to give positive or negative credits to certain objectives in 
their future life. To get a job and be married was rated very high. To 
make active contributions to society did not receive positive marks 
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from more than 25 per cent. To achieve high status in a future job was 
highly rated by only some 15 per cent. 

The results of the survey provide an additional illustration of recent 
attitudes among the young towards higher and continued education. 
The importance for the young of ambition vis-à-vis their career, income 
and job status seems to be decreasing. Other values of life replace those 
which were seen as characteristic of the growing meritocratic society of 
the 1950s and the 1960s. 

The conclusions for the development of the education system may 
be a stronger emphasis on providing—at each level—more and better 
combinations of studies which will enhance the freedom of the individ- 
ual to choose and alternate between work and studies. For the upper 
secondary school, this will result in a demand for restructuring, replac- 
ing the present programmes with new mixed or integrated programmes 
of vocational and theoretical education. 

It may indeed be necessary to restructure all post-compulsory ed- 
ucation so as to offer the Student new and repeated access to working 
life as well as Openings into the world of learning. This will no doubt 
necessitate a modular System, a kind of multifold educational menu. 
With a wide range of alternatives in terms of timing, duration and sub- 
Ject-matter. ^ 

Within a modular System, there may have to be a new emphasis 
on the relevance of courses provided for the young and for adults. The 
innovative work of the educational system Should have a close pep 
not only lo working life demands but also— from the point of view A 
the individual — to the major topical questions of political and eatur 
life. A significant example of such a double approach is education 
environmental problems. Another is education in questions concerning 
the working milieu and its conditions, 

Looking to specific fields of education, it is evident that the drop 
nce in recent years is an extremely negative trenc- 


kik М пеп- 
If employment Opportunities are taken as a criterion for govern" 


tal allocation of resources to education, this must never be carried 50 
far as 10 result in a refusal to provide sufficient resources for arts on 
the Social sciences. This may be a superfluous remark, but the comp 
tition for resources has shown that the first sector to suffer will usual y 
be the cultural or—in the broader Sense— general arts or humanities © 
ucation. 
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Looking to the near future, it is important to remember that work- 
ing life will put increasing emphasis on both retraining and education 
for participation. Intensified education activities will be required for 
both. Possibly, the most interesting aspects will be found in education 
for participation in terms of the responsibilities of local communities 
and of industry. The trade unions in Sweden have forwarded numerous 
suggestions concerning the development of study opportunities for em- 
ployees, within both the formal and the informal education systems. 

One aspect of the retraining issue is the need for a change in at- 
titudes towards education for unemployed individuals. Praxis in Swed- 
en—as in many other countries—is that such education should aim at 
giving very short vocational training so as to provide the individual as 
Quickly as possible with a new job. In the longer perspective, it may 
be a better solution to try to provide the unemployed with considerably 
more education, enabling him or her to move further up the employ- 
ment ladder thanks to acquired qualifications and knowledge. 

With a view to equality between the generations and to present 
changes and trends in students' choices of studies, it is tempting to re- 
call a suggestion originally made by Professor Gosta Rehn, former 
Head of the Manpower Directorate of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. Rehn suggested that the opportunities 
for the individual to education, work, leisure and retirement be co-or- 
dinated in a system of "drawing rights". Each individual would thereby 
be guaranteed a certain amount of economic security and freedom of 
choice. The drawing rights would be available immediately after com- 
pulsory school. The effect would be to stimulate the individual to 
choose an alternative structure of his or her life to the traditional study- 
Work-retirement scheme. ary: 

The idea of guaranteed drawing rights for each individual underlines 
the need for a better co-ordination in planning between the education 
sectors, labour market policies and social security. The possibilities of 
a situation involving more freedom of choice for the individual, espe- 
cially for the industrialized countries, may not be so far ahead; growing 
economic potential and a decreasing number of working hours per week 
are important factors in this process. 


Consequences of lifelong education 
for universities 


Sir Eric Ashby, in his pamphlet, The Structure of Higher Education: a 
World View (London, 1972), summarizes in the following way the most 
common of problems to present and future organizations of higher ed- 
ucation: 

The way to get rid of elitism is not to lower standards but to offer a wide range of 
standards (which the whole system. but not the university system, is trying to do) and 
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this is what is important—to do nothing which accentuates the status gap between those 
with different kinds of education (the gap is maintained, for instance, by degrees, gowns, 
classification—or at any rate the publication of examination results). Our responsibility 
is to rid ourselves of the idea that an educated person is socially superior. 


This quotation could be used as a point of departure for an analysis 
of the consequences of lifelong education for the use of university re- 
sources. Is should not need any further comments. A second point of 
departure should obviously be the question of the long-range objectives 
of a post-secondary system, seen in a lifelong perspective. These ob- 
jectives could be listed in the following way: personality development: 
welfare development: democracy; internationalization; social change. 

The order of precedence among these objectives will always be sub- 
ject to discussion, but their pre-eminence will probably be agreed 10 
unanimously. 

, ^ third point of departure for the analysis is the overriding opel 
ational objective of formal higher education, namely to prepare students 
for subsequent occupational activities, This has consequences for the ca 
pacity, the organization and to some extent the location of a system 
of gradually implemented lifelong education. Obviously, it does по! p 
ply that every study unit in a university or college should be ecd 
linked to an occupation or an occupational area. However, the indivi¢- 
ual’s basic education as a whole should prepare him or her for an ee 
cupation. 

With this approach, working life may constitute an important rer 
for the renewal and innovation of education, to the same extent ihi 
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to working life and an entrance to some kind of higher education. Only 
such a change will allow a real opportunity to choose between work 
and continued education after the upper secondary studies are complet- 
ed. 

Of course, it may prove valuable to restructure upper secondary 
school in such a way as to facilitate a break from studies as early as 
the upper secondary level. 

However, the introduction of a more comprehensive planning of the 
whole post-compulsory education sector, with the aim of, inter alia, con- 
Structing vertical as well as horizontal study programmes would be 
More important than such restructuring. To view the whole post-com- 
pulsory sector as one unit may seem a radical step, but there are con- 
siderable advantages to this view. The present grouping in horizontal 
levels apparently does not correspond to the study objectives of many 
Students, especially in a system of lifelong education. A student may 
Prefer to follow upper secondary studies in one subject and university 
Studies in another. The construction of combinations of studies trans- 
versing both horizontal (at the faculties) and vertical boundaries will be 
One of the most urgent challenges to those working and preparing for 
à reorientation of the post-compulsory system towards lifelong educa- 
tion. 

Combinations of studies at upper secondary school and university 
may also in a rather short perspective be a valuable addition to the ed- 
ucational menu offered to students. The limited experiment in this field 
in Sweden has on the whole been rather successful, although it has un- 
derlined the problems inherent in such solutions as long as there are 
Separate organizations for upper secondary school and the university 
Sector. 


Changes in rules of access and admission 
A systematic approach to creating lifelong study opportunities will ne- 
cessitate a new look at questions of access and admission. Within the 
overall framework of admission capacity to various types of study pro- 
grammes, access provisioris based on the following criteria will be ne- 
NS ати ош basis of earlier formal education; admission 
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The admission system will have to take into Consideration one 
criteria or combinations of the above-mentioned criteria for ape n 
Students to education. No doubt, a quota system will be neede а 
tribute the study opportunities between the different groups of ap 
ас He application of entirely uniform tules for selection to E Ret 
education would to some extent conflict with the effort. tpi pours 
higher education to meet varying needs and individual ability and ba 

und. и . 
gti is probable that the solution will be found in a system in n 
à certain proportion of places in an educational programme wou rs 
filled on the basis of a uniform assessment common to all higher c 
ucation while the remaining places would be filled according to, for 


А à his is. 
Schooling when selecting students. Poe 
of course, one of the most important provisions in terms of faci 


the introduction of a system of recurrent education or, to use another 
expression, a system of recurrent access, have 10 

Another feature of a future Selection system will probably 2d nbl 
be comprehensive tests of aptitude for study. These tests shou soni 
play a decisive role in the selection process; they should instead pr 


ary 
5 condar) 
another chance for those who have not done well enough in se 
School. 


es- 
aching capacity is limited idis oett 
distortion in the educational vor in 
res that are of greater i ges 
achieving a Socially more even distribution of educational reso 


sures 
С É 5 5 А ге теазиг 
viewed in the perspective of lifelong education. Some of these 

may be: 


Increased educational efforts, other th 


ary school. MOT 
€w educational facilities 2 
ing in higher education. 


:nctance- 
: . : А | for instan 
Educational and vocational guidance, and—in connection, for informa 
with the provision of single courses — individual or group 
tion 


Financial aid and other s 
Promote a more eg 
ground and sex. 


d 
mente 
AS these examples Show, admission regulations must be "p a 
by other activities both from universities and from society ! 
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also to function as instruments of equality of opportunity. In a lifelong 
education perspective, it will be all the more necessary to combine ad- 
mission regulations with both a quota system and—most important — 
efforts to encourage studying not only by means of guidance and fi- 
nancial aid but also through personal contact, that is, a kind of search 
for would-be students among adults. Experiences of recent Swedish 
changes in higher education have emphasized the importance of this 
Policy of reaching out. 


A vocational approach to all types of post-secondary education 


The operational objective of higher education to prepare students for 
employment will necessarily result in every combination of courses at 
Post-secondary level containing certain elements of vocation-oriented 
Studies. However, there would certainly be objections from the univer- 
Sities if they see some of their departments transformed into vocation- 
Study centres. The question is, of course, whether the universities 
Should provide vocation-oriented courses ог vocational-training courses. 
It seems likely that the universities on the whole will put the emphasis 
On vocation-oriented courses, leaving vocational training to other ele- 
ments of the post-secondary system. There are, however, strong argu- 
ments for the existence of both these types of courses within the same 
Organization. lt is then a question of minor importance if vocational 
training is organized inside university walls or as a university extension 
service. From the point of view of the student, what is important is 
curricula and teaching co-ordination between theoretical and vocational 
Studies. This will not be possible without a more or less coherent or- 
ganization. А ud у А М 
Again, such prospects for the universities will raise the question of 
the role and place of universities within society and, above all, questions 
Concerning possible and expected co-operation and co-ordination be- 
tween universities and other agents of the educational system, inter alia 
agencies for labour retraining and on-the-job training. However, ina 
Still more technologically advanced society there will be increasing de- 
Mand for a close relationship between theoretical development and its 


adaptation to practice. Universities have the potential for creating and 


Providing such connections, especially with regard to the retraining and 
s not improbable that the crucial 


refresher training of professionals. It is nc e і 
question on this point will concern in particular the attitudes of the uni- 


versities. 


Consequences for the organization of higher studies 


The experiences of the last three to four years have shown that in or- 
der to continue the effort to “open” universities and to stimulate patt- 
erns of lifelong education, rather far-reaching changes in the organiza- 
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tion and structure of the universities are also necessary. The essence 
of lifelong education—from the point of view of both the teaching or- 
ganization and the student—is that the number of interfaculty and inter- 
disciplinary combinations of Study programmes must never be cir- 
cumscribed by inconvenient or inhibiting organizational structures. 

In order to meet the aspirations and study demands of the new 
groups of students, there is necessarily a need for unconventional com- 
binations of study Programmes. However, the faculty system will func- 
tion as a barrier against interfaculty combinations rather than as a Sti- 
mulant. Another problem is that the faculties, formed by tradition, have 
no direct or natural bearing upon the various sectors of the working 


With such an organizational change, sectors would replace the pres 
ent faculties and departments for basic education in the traditional field 
of higher education. In the Swedish U 68 report, five different sectors 
are Proposed in this respect: technology; administration and economics: 
medicine and social work: teaching; cultural work and information. | 

Obviously, à division of this kind involves certain difficulties ^ 
drawing the boundaries. One example is the various types of education 
leading to careers in the social Sector and in the care of children an 
young people, 

The organization of studies within each sector will obviously have 
10 correspond to general demands as to needs of professionals, region? 


ae ae ~ ег 
le and individual demands for long 


Study programmes within each sector. It is obvious 


i ; : апопа 
с higher education according to occupations 
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oriented sectors, it will be both valuable and necessary to secure close 
ties between the working life of these sectors and the responsible uni- 
versity bodies. Fears that such ties—eventually in the form of direct 
representation of working life (inter alia trade unions, employers’ 
unions) on education councils or other university bodies— would seri- 
ously restrict the councils’ and the universities’ freedom of manoeuvre 
are often exaggerated. This is not, or should not be, a question of the 
universities’ independence. It is instead a question of how to create the 
best possible organizational tools in order to serve present and would-be 
Student demand. 

An organization of studies as indicated above would sometimes 
change the role of the departments: these would appear more and more 
as “producers” of courses following the programme recommendations 
from the councils and various subcouncils. To create separate depart- 
ments for undergraduate education and for graduate education and 
research would, of course, be neither a rational nor a wise solution. 

Another point of organizational co-operation concerns the need for 
combinations between university courses and courses at various other 
institutes of higher learning. However, the structural resistance against 
combining courses from, say, а school for public administration and 
from a university is, to put it mildly, considerable. Local or regional co- 
ordinating bodies or councils may provide a solution to this. The ques- 
tion of vertical co-operation has been touched on earlier. 

A. point of specific interest in this context is the development ofa 
modular structure of studies. Present structures of mainly one-term or 
half-term courses have proved somewhat inflexible even according to 
the needs of today; in a system of lifelong education, a modular system 
of considerably smaller blocs of studies will have to be constructed. A 
criterion for a modular system must be that the modules or courses 
can be combined vertically and horizontally according to the demands 
and ambitions of the individual student, or taken one by one as part 
of a more far-sighted individual programme of more or less “lifelong 
education. 

Innovation and diversification 
quires active participation not only 0 
non-academic staff. Participation in 
developing new study programmes 
of teaching and learning may requir 
ments in this respect. 

To conclude it may be 0 
action stated by the Swedish 
ent university system to fu 


are objectives whose enactment re- 
f teachers but also of students and 
the evaluation of curricula and in 
and courses with changed methods 
e new and more developed arrange- 


f interest to quote the four main paths of 

U 68 report on how to transform the pres- 

ІНІ a lifelong education role: 

A marked increase in the number of places in single courses. The latter 
should be restructured with à view to the needs of, among others, 


those already occupationally active. 
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The development of shorter occupationally geared educational pro 
grammes on which further training can be based. uds 
The development of new educational programmes designed or е 
cupationally active. Such programmes could have the same pn a 
existing ones (e.g. the training of nurses and medical person мА 
on the other hand, could lack any couterpart in the present sy 
e.g. short-cycle technical programmes). NS У 
The пик of terminal stages on the longer educational i 
grammes, where this is suitable in view of labour market ӘЛ 
In this way, it is possible to create alternative routes of recur 
study. | 
The organizational Prerequisite for these steps is a more mE 
ganization, encompassing all major parts of post-secondary s her 
both locally and centrally. Within Such an organization, formal s of 
Or post-secondary education can be treated as a unity for poino (hé 
quantitative and qualitative planning, the location of facilities an 
development of new educational programmes. 


The need for intensified educational research 
and development activities 


: 3 5 Е с ; ased ef- 
Introducing a System of lifelong education will necessitate increas 
forts within educational research 


aim of providing knowledge for 
demands of individuals and of w 
modular system to the 
adapting teaching and 
and their background. It will be of p ; these 
enact a programme of research and development activities on stem- 
problems parallel with à gradual change of the university T ac- 
Viewed in this perspective, educational research and developn ion 
livities are both a Prerequisite for a change towards lifelong ка ote 
and a tool for the continuous development of new educano p om 
grammes, including Short-cycle Programmes and the retraining 0 h anc 
already occupationally active. In this context, educational n ca- 
development should be completely 


à У г edu 
integrated into the work рд diver- 
tional councils and other bodies responsible for innovation an 
sification, 


Therefore the cont 
tackle the kind of pro 


; ап ап 
aramount importance to pla 


иу (0 
inuous evaluation of the new students one a 
blems which Motivated him or her to sse evalu- 
particular Programme of Studies will be of great interest. This А 
ation process should take place in close contact with ы сет aan 
the Occupational Sectors. A crucial Part will be played by езе ап 
themselves: to enable students as well as teachers to play a critica 
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constructive role in the evaluation process will require both new proce- 
dures—for example, group evaluation—and new instruments, especially 
with regard to the need for a continuous appraisal of the teaching/learn- 
ing situation during the study programme. 

The vital importance of interdisciplinary constructions within curri- 
cula will have considerable effect on the research and develo »ment pro- 
grammes. This applies both to educational research and development 
and to research and development within various subjects. The objective 
of making undergraduate education more vocational-oriented will, no 
doubt, have effects also on research and research-training within the 
Subject-matters. Closely connected to this is the relationship between 
Supply and demand of educational provisions, both with regard to the 
working life and to different age and social groups. Both these areas 
bear heavily on the question of the innovative capacity of the university 
System and its ability to adapt and readapt. s 

As has been argued earlier, questions concerning the adaptation of 
teaching methods and curricula to the continuous changes in the indi- 
Vidual's learning process, seen in a lifelong perspective, will require in- 
tensified developmental work, aiming not only at improving the teach- 


ing/learning situation, but also at absorbing the new and unique expe- 


riences which the new students acquired in their working days. The en- 
iversities could, in that way, be 


trance of the adult students into the un cc | 1 
à stimulant and an innovating force per se, providing an experience of 
how theory relates to the m re prosaic and practical work of industry 
and society, and thus giving a new dimension, and a wider social con- 


text to the familiar concept of education. 


Consequences for the location and distribution of education 
quences for the locati 


Increased equality of opportunity to study within a system of lifelong 
education will require new and more flexible arrangements for location 
and distribution than are at hand within the present university system. 


Equality of opportunity is not only a question of admission and access 
questions, of financing studies and of methods of teaching. It is as well 
à question of geographical distance. of direct contact with teachers and 
Other students, of the possibility of exchanging experiences and of re- 
ceiving social support in the study situation. The formal education sys- 
tems will, of course, not be able to meet all geographical demands. It 
is, however, possible to g0 à long way towards bridging the negative 
effects of geographical distances and the lack of direct stimulation and 


Support for the student. 

The objective of equa 
à new and unconventional 
„versities and other units Of 
regional developments in popul 


lity of proximity to education will necessitate 
| look at the question of establishing new uni- 
higher learning. Taking into consideration 
ation size and structure, labour market 
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changes, industrial expansion and economic forecasts, net 
ments of the need for various types of higher - wp bs 
suitable arrangements and facilities are necessary. It is pro | oO 
expanding regions without formal higher education, a beginni Qu t» 
made in the form of some vocation-oriented short 22 eae 
with basic courses in a number of subjects. As the demands 5 сна 
and working life evolve, this menu may be enlarged to inc p» нам 
basic study programmes, vertical or horizontal in Lea n bes 
cases, it will, no doubt, be necessary to establish minor branch uns 
Sities or even institutes which include research and research d 
An important point is that Such a successive build-up of n with 
should include an Opinion on what is possible and suitable 10 | quis 
non-permanent resources, thereby keeping the door open for quite 
changes in the educational menu of the place in question. MS 
In this context, it is also important to keep in mind that 


as a base for 
equipped upper secondary schools May often be used as a bas 
higher education, 


2 í A a sys- 
al kind is neither of considerable interest nor of great priority. Aa of 
tem of lifelong education, the methods of determining the loca 
centres should not be inflexible. 


- P RT : cation 
The concept of “active location” of resources for higher educat! 


‘were 
urses on university level, organized by the univ 
sities or by Specific institutions. 
Decentralized university Courses, org 

lowing regular curricula. 
Semi-permanent location of specifi 


ББ; 
Ў У 5 iversitle 
ing to regional or local demands, and Organized by the uni 


А а and Tol 
anized by the universities an 
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IMPACT ON UNIVERSITY STAFF 


In the above, the main emphasis was oh opportunity for education as 
seen from the point of view of the student. Changing the orientation 
of the university sector towards lifelong study opportunities will, how- 
ever, greatly affect the role of the teacher and the content of the teach- 
Ing process. 

One important aspect of this is the growing need—even in today’s 
university system —of more flexible combinations of various types of 
teaching arrangements at various levels. To take one example: more in- 
tensified teaching/learning methods will create a demand for the use of 
teachers in conjunction with lower-level instructors. For both full-time 
and part-time courses, one of the greatest resources of learning is the 
Students themselves, working — so far—considerably fewer hours a 
week than an employee in industry. The introduction of more intensive 
group-work and the new composition of the student group will create 
a drastically new situation for the teacher. In his new role, the teacher 
will be more of a discussion—and learning — co-ordinator. For working 
groups, an instructor may be able to take care of most requests for 
help. 
With the influx of new student groups, there will, no doubt, be a 
need for a more flexible distribution of teaching and instruction during 
the day, the week and the year. More evening courses, more week-end 
intensive courses and seminar series, summer and holiday courses, etc., 
are aspects of the more flexible teaching/learning that will require sub- 
Stantial changes in teacher training. 

Such changes will not only include t 
еге education; with the working experie 


teacher must have sufficient knowledge ) 
to be able to meet and serve the students. However, the most import- 


ant change in teacher education will concern pedagogical training. In the 
Present university system, the quantity of pedagogic training for the 
teaching staff is, to put it mildly, a bit vague. The introduction of life- 
long education will necessitate systematic pedagogical training for uni- 
versity teachers. Such training should probably be a requisite condition 
for appointment. It will have to be recurrent in connection with theory 
application refresher courses. А қ , 

Should teachers have experience in the working world? This ques- 
tion could result in new solutions for the recruitment. of university 
teachers or instructors. It would no doubt be valuable to include on the 
university staff a rotation of teachers from industrial, commercial or ad- 
ministrative walks who return to their professional life after one or, at 
most, a few years of teaching. In the same way, it would be valuable 
to arrange sabbaticals for university teachers to visit the working world. 
A system of such sabbaticals may be complemented by other arrange- 


he subject content of the teach- 
nce of the “пем” students, the 
of both theory and application 
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ments, for example, longer-lasting arrangements of part-time teaching 
by those engaged from the working life. Consequences of lifelong ed- 
ucation on university staff will also extend to administrative and tech- 
nical personnel. The Swedish university experiment shows that unfor- 
tunately the non-teaching part of the staff has been regrettably neglect- 
ed from the point of view of retraining and updating. These groups ur- 
gently need the refresher courses appropriate to both their work and 
their active participation in university affairs. 


CONSEQUENCES FOR UNIVERSITY PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


Increasing differentiation as to location, programmes, timing and me- 
thods of teaching and learning within the university sector will, no 
doubt, also considerably influence the outlook and disposition of a uni- 
versity’s physical facilities, To take a few examples: 

Increasing evening and week-end courses will necessitate the use of lec- 
ture rooms, laboratories, etc. late in the evenings and on week-ends 
as well as during summer and holidays. 

Increasing &roup learning and self-studies will result in a need for more 
group study rooms and other facilities which will allow the students 
to study independently, ; 

The new composition of the Student body includes a growing number 
of individuals with experience from working life, with experience ~ 
learning on their Own, provided such facilities as libraries, etc. are 
at hand and are open, In consequence, students may be given more 
freedom 10 continue laboratory experiments, etc. on their own, after 
basic Instructions from a teacher. 

All in all, to serve these Students, it will be necessary to plan for better 

facilities, One important aspect of this is the need for a system of го- 

tation of students in the laboratories during the day and the evenings. 

For full-time Students, laboratory work should preferably —as it is to- 

day —be Scheduled during the day, leaving evening hours free for even- 

Ing courses and part-time students, Thus there will be an increasing 

need for a more rational use of laboratories and other facilities. | 
The new role of the teachers will also demand a better adaptation 

of their own physical facilities, probably including an enlargement 0 

them. The new rotation systems and the evolution of university work- 

Ing methods will, no doubt, require teachers to spend more hours 52 

day апа рег week in their place of work. ; d 
More job-oriented courses will require both better laboratories anc. 

especially, laboratory equipment. Such courses will also require more 

VISIIS, excursions and field-work, with consequences for equipment D 

resources within the different departments. 5 
In order to give effective service for self-studies, there will, nO 

doubt, be an increased demand for better audio-visual equipment, not 
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only hardware, but especially software. It will be an important challenge 
for those working with educational research and development to guar- 
antee a rapidly increasing stock of software for audio-visual equipment, 
thereby increasing the efficacity of self-study. 

Lifelong education together with the more differentiated age-struc- 
ture of the students will probably—in connection with the more diver- 
sified patterns of experience among the students—impose a continuing 
disorganization of the traditional campus model. Married students and 
working students are not inclined to move into student residences. 
Young and single students should not—if it is possible—be isolated to- 
gether in the traditional way. Generally, the students as well as the 
whole university should be integrated into the surrounding society. 

From the students’ point of view, longer opening hours, better 
equipment, more group study rooms and better possibilities for self-stu- 
dy are obviously of the utmost importance for the successful comple- 
tion of their studies. It may not be necessary to remark that students 
from working life are taking a calculated economic risk for a period of 
Studies, however good the system of study allowances may be; they 
will expect the university to have an efficient planning and manage- 
ment of its work and they will react negatively if their studies are se- 
riously hampered by inadequate planning and provision of physical fa- 
cilities. 


BUDGETARY CONSEQUENCES OF A SYSTEM 
OF LIFELONG EDUCATION 
ion and the service-minded university 


e universities as much freedom as pos- 
t the demands of the new 


The concepts of lifelong educat 
will make it necessary to give th 


sible to allocate resources in order to mee em 
cohorts of students. This may seem somewhat truistic to some obser- 


vers. However, as was noted earlier, present trends towards more or 
less universal higher education will increase government interference 
within university affairs because of the rapidly growing need for urs 
government resources. If the universities are willing to take on the task 
Of a greater role also within a context of lifelong education, they will 
have to accept also a greater government interest as to Costs and out- 


put of undergraduate education- 


One possible solution would be to create an agreement between the 


; ie ibi expected educational 
univer: e government describing an у 
eee and quality and stating the financial frame- 


“output” i ntit sie ties 
toni interms orda “i would then be up to the universities to 


work of the “production”. 2 554 ера 
assume remet for this "production and accomplish it within the 


given framework using the best possible means and methods, including 
moving resources from one sector to another if the costs exceed or the 
results go below the terms of the agreement. It would obviously be ne- 
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cessary to state in greater detail the size and costs of specific and very 
expensive programmes of education, such as medicine. But on the 
whole, the agreement ought to give the universities maximum freedom 
to use the allocated resources as long as the agreed output is reached. 
From the government's point of view, a kind of agreement along the 
line indicated here would facilitate cost-benefit planning for the post- 
secondary level, making it possible to take care of the changing de- 
mands for various types of longer or shorter programmes of education. 
Whatever solution is chosen for the allocation of resources, there 
will be an increased need for the development of new and more ef- 
fective university-adapted Systems of programme budgeting (PPBS 
techniques). The universities will be forced to refine considerably their 
own short-term and long-term planning if they are to meet the new de- 
mands from students, teachers (remember their interest in security in 
employment), government and society. Programme budget techniques 
may be an answer to this need, but it is evident that there is still much 
Work to be done in Order to adapt present theories and techniques to 
the university sector. : 
In addition, the new responsibilities of the universities will require 
the development of new and more flexible administrative techniques 
for running a university. Even with the risk of meeting objections from 
traditional bodies like faculties, it is evident that the central adminis- 
tration of the university in co-operation with faculties and education 
Councils will have to ехегі an increased influence on matters of under- 
graduate education, its planning, co-ordination, production and output. 
It is possible that changes along this direction will be considered — with- 
in the universities in тапу countries—as one of the more drastic ex- 


репепсе of the entrance of the universities to a world of lifelong ed- 
ucation. 


Concluding remarks 


The introduction of a system of lifelong education will create challenges 
of an unusual kind to those responsible for running the universities and 
other institutes of higher learning: the teachers, the researchers, the ad- 
ministrative staff, the planners, and, not the least, the politically respon- 
sible. It may be stated that this is a challenge not so much to the са- 
Pacity of those concerned as to their attitudes and ambitions. 

_ The concept of lifelong education cannot be turned into reality over- 
night. Rather, lifelong education will function as the basic guideline for 
development of the whole field of post-compulsory education during 
the next decades. Step by step, the changes determined should improve 
the educational Opportunities available to the ever-increasing population 
for study, whether this consists of bridging education, general post 
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secondary education, retraining of refresher courses, or education for 
enhancing citizens’ capacity for active participation in society. 

This paper has on a number of occasions noted the demand for a 
better adaptation of the educational organization to the needs of the 
working life. It should also be noted that within a perspective of lifelong 
education, there will be an increasing need for a better adaptation of 
the labour market to the expectations and skills of the educated, not 
only in terms of the utilization of the new resources, but also with re- 
spect to arrangements for a better working milieu and augmented par- 
ticipation procedures. 

One fundamental aspect of lifelong education has not been touched 
upon in this paper, namely financing of studies. This is, of course, one 
of the major financial aspects of introducing a system of lifelong ed- 
ucation. 

The concept of lifelong education will in fact necessitate a close co- 
ordination of policies not only within the whole education field but also 
within the fields of working life, social security and general economic 
development of the country. However, as many have observed, the so- 
ciety of today and still more of tomorrow will have to be a knowledge- 
intensive society, the progressive development of which will depend on 
the level of education and knowledge of its citizens —and their active 
participation. : | 

There seem to be many dark perspectives facing mankind. Overpop- 
ulation, pollution of the environment and mass starvation are but a few 
of those imminent. One of the very few traces of light is the increa- 
Singly high priority given to the development of the educational system 
in more or less all countries, whether they be developed or developing. 
If it will be possible to continue that development further in the direc- 
tion of creating opportunities for a lifelong right to education, farts 
will have taken another and considerable step towards the strengthen- 
ing of one of our most hopeful lines of action against poverty and a 
tress. Indeed, the perspective of lifelong education provides a d i- 
mension to the well-known words by the revolutionary Danton: "Next 
to the daily bread, education is the foremost need of the people. 
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Introduction 


For ; А қ ; қ 
Or а number of reasons, the observations made in this study are li- 


Sein to the Province of Quebec. Because education in Canada comes 
nder provincial laws, educational structures and university traditions 


Уу A у F 
ary greatly from one place to another and there 15 no co-ordinating 
factors. The Province 


t Qu This is due to historical and geographical ^ d. edi 
nd uebec is far from being uniform. It has two languages an cultures 
are а universities, of which four аге French-speaking? and three 
i nglish-speaking, some of them founded very recently. This variety 
itself makes it an interesting field of study for an international in- 
e It can also be said that Quebec, with its long tradition of adult 
ин is going through a period of rapid evolution. The recent re- 
fone of the whole educational system has unleashed a series of ques- 
m n which have gradually included problems of lifelong education 
cer „ме shall see that the universities have taken a strong stand con- 
s ning this and adopted corresponding measures. None the less, if 
ide agreement has been reached about important general aims, it is 
Still far too early to speak of planification. Agreements in matters of 
Strategy are becoming clearer, certainly, but concrete solutions are 
reached empirically and consist more of a cautious integration of ex- 


isti | aes 
ing social processes than of anticipating them. қ 
fy this caution сап be esta- 


T Several factors which explain and justify 115 9 r 
ished, Constructive and methodical research is being carried out at 
rs of adult education and the Uni- 


un . : 
Wersity level between the pionee 


vince of Ontario (the Davis Re- 


tion in the Pro r 2 
been the subject of important 


1. Thed i 
evelopment of higher educa 
port) and of Manitoba (the Worth Report) has 
studi x s. | 
- The ЕЛ те University of Quebec аге treated as a single univer- 
sity. 
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versities Council which gives advice to the Minister of Education and 
to the rectors and principals of the Quebec Universities Conference 
(CREPUQ), a university exchange organization. But this research shows 
that for many people lifelong education is not yet clear enough in the- 
ory for it to be put into practice. The constant confusion between adult 


fessional status. The administrators also want to have guaratees on two 

iti education into practice, with the 
01 endanger the quality of edu- 
cation and the value of diplomas which are the basis of the contract, 
SO to speak, between the university and society. 

These two questions lead to anot 
others depend. Its Capacity, influence 
education oblige the universi 
of today so as to be able t 
If one asks: *How will lifel 
resources in future?”, it is 


58 
uropean and Aer 
Shaped them, are Specially concerned about € 

5 study will leave many questions unanswered. 
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ae university has a first cycle of studies lasting three years leading 
i a baccalaureate: a second cycle of studies lasting two years, leading 
9 a Master of Arts degree; and a third cycle of studies of varying 
length, leading to a doctorate. However, the first cycle of studies us- 
ually lasts four years in the professional sector. 
A In the course of the fifties adult education developed in a rapid and 

portant way in universities, either in the faculties or in extramural 
Services. This latter term — which is now rarely used—indicates almost 
exclusively a refresher course for those who wish to complete their pre- 
University studies and courses of general culture without credits! or di- 
plomas, Today adult education is given at secondary, college and uni- 
versity level. It makes it possible to undertake studies with credits and 
Studies without credits; these have different names and refer to num- 
erous activities for personal and social training as well as for profes- 
Slonal training. The latter is also called “particular education” (a term 
у used) as opposed to regular education. This traditionally meant 
olime studies for a diploma which was only given to young people 

ho followed an uninterrupted form of training. Now more and more 


ali follow this kind of training and it often keeps this meaning in 
official reports. But it also covers part-time students (whether adults or 
follows a complete programme 


not who ар " x 
are aiming at a diploma which ) ; 
Ы: Study. Those who do not aim at а diploma (even if they ien: 
sr tlicate for credits or examination results) are called Ue : 
адата", Adults in faculties who follow full-time courses cannot be 
™Mpletely : А ; 
classified for the time being. : Te 
he definition of an adult is not always the same. igna d 
"reg an the age of compulsory sch years) Un iis e T 
Of subsequent studies for a vari 25, 
М defined in (ће same way but applied to older people, or lm 
" à more conventional definition such as Verner's ies da ае 
stu а regular job and whose socio-economic status ay ha Here 
om). For the purpose of the present report studen ye xni 
* "adult education department" or “lifelong po mr К 
T знака adults at the university level. aleia 
9 follow part-ti in faculties OT : 
part-time courses In 
5 The universities are no longer responsible as sb fe. Al 
i hich are provided at pre-university level for adults v аА 
N the gaps in their basic education. They ше ар (ла нопаћу called 
M initial professional training for young iei uses 3 aa 
regular students") or for adults who meet the admission req i 
i i iploma consist of 
hint i ition all curricula leading to a dip 
1n the North American maose unit is the credit’. This usually corresponds 


i i includes personal 
i i actical studies and also includes r 
MAC eer ey сва а огр: equivalences. Accredited’’ teaching 


Work. The credit is also used 10 Followed by a certificate (reports and diplo- 


thus usually implies an assessmen 
mas), 


ooling (16 ye a 
able period; in unt 
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which are becoming more and more flexible for adults. They also pro- 
vide advanced professional courses, above all courses for adults who 
already have completed initial training. Advanced courses can take the 
form of acquiring new qualifications, learning new disciplines, updating 
knowledge or even changes of profession, according to the usual mean- 
ing of these various terms. Lastly, non-accredited studies are more and 
more frequent in these departments. They include different activities 
which go beyond the traditional idea of “teaching” and seem likely to 
play a major part within lifelong education. 


velopment. It aims at the effective participation by everybody, as in- 
dividuals, groups or classes, in the educational and cultural resources 
of society, so that people can go on developing autonomously and thus 
contribute to social advancement, It implies among other things a shor- 
ter basic education, the individualization of the whole educational sys- 


current education!; and eventually сег- 
Which are new to our milieu. Among 
lective promotion" to describe certain 
lypes of action directly related to Social development. This will be an- 


H al- 
massive entry of adults into the university. In 1968/69 there vee 
ready more than 100,000 part-time regular students in Canada and 


ion 
1. Continuous education is often confused with lifelong and recurrent Бараа. 
in Quebec. As an administrative category the use of this term is limited to es for 
cific kind of recurrent education: intensive advanced or updating саша 
graduates of faculties or Professional schools. We use it in this restricte stri" 
2. The gap between French- and English-speaking universities is due to те Stitt 
bution of students, before and after the educational reform, within thei lution 
tions and between college and university levels, and to the different evo 
of the two ethnic communities, 
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the six preceding years. When the discussion about lifelong education 
developed, because of the importance given to the phenomenon 
of adult education in administrative policies, the new concept, badly un- 
derstood, was spontaneously considered nothing but an extension of 
adult education, Extramural work and adult education were renamed 
lifelong education”. But even if this confusion is far from being cleared 
Up, it is still possible to speak of the contribution of universities to life- 
long education for, despite its ambiguities, adult education naturally re- 
quires a different mobilization of university resources. 

In the year under discussion (1970/71), there were 55,011 regular 
Part-time students and 57,704 full-time students in the Quebec univer- 
Sities, a 96 per cent ratio. If we include the adults who are enrolled in 
the faculties for full-time courses (often after having interrupted their 
Studies), it can be said that these make up half of the entire university 
Population. In the faculties alone, which count 78,914 students, there 
'S approximately one adult (either full- or part-time) for two young peo- 
te (full-time), In addition, the adult education system has 30,677 stu- 

nts, 
_ But beyond these statistics, it is just as imp 
tative contribution of the universities implied i 
Adequate classification of these statistics allows. 
_ First, a predominance of advanced courses in teaching and admin- 
'Stration can be noticed. These remain conservative and academic in 


Style, except in rare cases. This is particularly true in the case of teach- 
» Who are chiefly motivated by the need for qualifications associated 
i hird sector must be mentioned, al- 


-earning cultural courses in the so- 


ortant to assess the qual- 
n them, as far as the in- 


t d 1 
aes it is less important: non-credit 
а! Sciences, in arts and letters an 
Second, in the field of adult educa 


àn initial training (more than 30 p 
bei the two is not very clear, à 
nction of the university and bound to en 
Most closely modelled on traditional initial training. They offer remark- 
able Outlets, especially in adult education S 


tres 2 22 :diccipli st 
65 Or specialized schools where multidisciplinary Stu! | 
With practical work, create innovative Sectors for curricula. By reaction, 


sse often 2 tions within initial training. 
produce transformatio i 
Third, industry, and particularly the big firms, have set up profes- 


l.T information can be found in a study commissioned 
The most complete general оез Council, from which these figures are taken: 
G. en oad | "Bélanger, L'Université Dans une Société Éducative, de 

l'Éducation pp Adultes à l'Éducation Permanente, Montreal, 1974. The figu- 


res quoted are for 1970/71. 
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Sional training programmes. These affect the primary and secondary 
Sectors as much as the tertiary, while the university is already too res- 
tricted to the tertiary sector. 

Fourth, doubtless the certificate formula favours the access of 
adults to university and recurrent education. This formula implies an 
academic curriculum equivalent to one year of full-time studies, which 
is followed by a Part-time course both terminal and likely to lead to 
a first degree through the addition of two other certificates. Moreover, 
there is no difficulty in extending this system beyond the first cycle. 

Fifth, part-time enrolment is the main key (0 access for adults to 
the university. The fact that the Proportion of part-time students is 
much higher in the second and third cycles of studies proves the link 
between part-time studies and recurrent education. If the social back- 
ground of the students is analysed, it can be said, moreover, that part- 
time studies are to some extent a means of democratization. This sys- 
tem is not yet accredited in faculties and in training-colleges. It is only 
fully accepted in the fields of education and administration, with some 
acceptance in the physical and human sciences and in arts and а % 
On the other hand, lifelong education of graduates is increasing in ta 
culties and training-colleges, but is only provided for higher specialists. 
even within the same profession. d 

Sixth, the admission requirements for adults are becoming more an 


F H . ПИГ Б is т . tS 
more flexible. This is Taising questions about admission requiremen 
for young Students, 


medical studies and those associated with law). ar fol- 
Finally, non-accredited activities, which are very popular, so e 

low the pattern of teaching for an élite, and with one or two excep what 

the universities in Quebec have not employed their resources EU nd 

we have called collective promotion. This is due both to A oput 

trictions and to the more general problem of the definition of the 

tions of the university mentioned in our Introduction. 
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THE POLICIES 


To form a clear idea of the growth of lifelong education in Quebec, one 
should add to this outline all activities at the secondary and college le- 
vel, as well as regular studies for young people, the experiments and 
innovations going on in the training of young people themselves at the 
three pre-university levels, and the many initiatives taken outside the 
educational system, especially within popular groups. But this “primitive 
lifelong education” (as the happy expression of a specialist has termed 
it) was born from a hasty adjustment to a sudden need and does not 
al policy as yet. The public authorities have stipulated 
certain policies, with clearly defined priorities, and have put certain 
structures into effect, but the present state of research has not made 
a truly organic policy possible so far.! | | 

It would be superfluous, in this connection, to describe the govern- 
mental and paragovernmental bodies, linked to various ministries, 
which intervene directly or indirectly in adult education, since the uni- 
versity is usually outside their orbit. It is linked to the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation through the Directorate of Higher Education. The Universities 
Council and CREPUQ play the rôle mentioned in our Introduction. 

None the less, certain specific policies directly affect = education 
and concern the university. This is true of the Federal a on poe 
Professional Training (1967) which incurred the expen ve о E ~ 
$ 1250 million between 1968 and 1971. А federal/provincial agreeme 


i i hich an adult could enrol 
ATE his law, according to which an ас 
ту ing-course in institutions linked to a 


in a training-course or in a retrainini 4 , 
provincial Ministry of Education, with [b pede Mp diio 
Ministry of Labour and Immigration. з $ 
lanes th (рано which admit students under A ан 
gramme can entrust part of the plan to i ар Y phates ine 
in industry. Although this programme is limite $e 4 of the геѕег- 
Stitutions, we thought it ought to be mientioned, сеңі which thought 
vations expressed by the Canadian Economi "OECD also criticized 
it should be extended to the post-secondary level. abo ШЕШЕ. 
Canada and the United States in this ent Mr n dut Ші Аа 
gramme recently put forward the suggestion, NUNN. у Ыш this 
Students in colleges and universities should mpi | с зне aucune: 
Will probably be considered as ап intrusion by the s сы vies 
into the jurisdiction of the provinces. Tis progni = : i 

its main purpose being the reduction of 


importance for the time being, p : 
Structural. unemployment. Moreover, since the time has come for 


have a real glob 


КЕШЕН Minister of Education which thus justified in 

1. A significant declar of e Head of Lifelong Education to that of 
April 1975 СЕ а should be kept in mind: "We believe", he said, "that 
due der lifelong education should be the purpose of the entire ministry. 
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amending the federal/provincial agreement, its tendency to limit profes- 
sional training to economic purposes instead of social, educational and 
cultural ones under provincial control is being stressed in Quebec. 

Since 1969, Quebec also has its own law on professional manpower 
training and qualifications (Bill 49), but there again the university is not 
affected. 

The case of the teachers is different. The policy of democratization 
on which the educational reform was based contributed to the growth 
of the public system and the increase in the number of teachers. And, 
since the wage policy of the Ministry of Education encourages these 
to improve their knowledge, the university (which has taken over from 
the former training-colleges) must provide advanced training for teach- 
ers. This explains the importance of this sector, already referred to, and 
also is partly responsible for the creation of the University of Quebec. 

Governmental and paragovernmental officials receive part of their 
training through the National School of Public Administration, for 
which the University of Quebec is responsible, and which is character- 
ized by flexible and multidisciplinary curricula, based on the evolving 
needs of the many organisms it serves. А 

More generally, certain kinds of co-operation between the university 
and the professional corporations can be foreseen. A recent law endows 
them with certain responsibilities towards the lifelong training of ет 
graduates (Bill 250). But this law entails financial problems and there 
are questions as to whether these studies will be subsidized by the gov- 
ernment, by individuals or by both. There is also the problem of the 
distribution of resources, since both initial and lifelong training must be 
provided for. 7 
_ But it goes without Saying that the planning of university policies 
is the duty of the universities themselves. Because of this the Univer” 
sities’ Council has entrusted a “planning committee” with the task хе 
foreseeing the general purposes of higher education and the mal 
trends of the institutions. In February 1973, the council itself submitl" 
18 Own report to the Ministry of Education, based on this study, i 
Which it recommended "that the principle of lifelong education be enos 
en as the principle of our educational system, and of higher educatio 
in particular”, Ж» 

Several other recommendations are related to this basic principle: 
entrance conditions making up for existing disparities; creation of нй 
perimental curricula and а policy of temporary curricula: the cwm d 
of candidates to be taken into account in a new system of ii 
equivalences; collaboration between institutions; different courses i 
Students; teaching to be adapted to part-time students: The panes 
Statement about the aims of first-cycle studies may be specially au. 
“The development — already begun in school —of habits of work W^ d. 
encourage critical judgment, integration into a process of lifelong € 
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Cation ar 
nd ibili 
the responsibility of the student himself for his own training 


Bic на 
us ; е 

teams Le Universities’ Council and CREPUQ have set up working 
alyses the ee to above (the Daoust-Bélanger Report) an- 
Ucation нісі ys of integrating into universities a system of lifelong ed- 
the previous : would embrace the whole of society. Basing itself on all 
Sities in E the Universities’ Council is consulting all univer- 
i r to present the Ministry of Education with a report on 


Niversities = 
sities and Lifelong Education”. 


F 
Шиге developments 


THE 
Th FUNCTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
e 
e NIGRI problem is perh around the concept 
as а т За university's links with society have always been defined 
versity, ake public service, which includes all the functions of the uni- 
have be fom one country and one century 19 another, these functions 
eq, “беп divided into hierarchies and have been differently interpret- 


aps centred 


Obvi ) 
Search ME a community of teachers and students dedicated to the 
Or truth, such as the German university in the nineteenth cen- 

ry as the Napoleonic or 


ury 
s can t 
tha СЕ Dave the same relation with society as 

jety cannot expect 


Olek itunes i 
the ee, university, defined as à public service. 
freedom kind of contribution from its universities W 

Or social c i : ifferently stresset- 
commitment are differenuy 
e n . 
i and teaching remain tw indisputable points of reference 
and, c very formal categories are relative 156. e 
the modern world there are many nt projects 


Sear, 
ch 
ch, often of decisive impact, which cause РГ 


9 diy 
id 

has E T and distribute resource D 
affec e 
Or ected more and more 5 2 
of еса), it can be asked who should benefit from the aor 
forms due, with its operational implications ап i inks to à 
The links be defined 
Ne links NUN earch also need to be detinea. 
between teaching and n ir complete separ- 


ertai 
nme n те А 
ati Specialists of lifelong education 


n ; 
See it must be admitted that man rfr 
cerned em together are in some of their activi A ns picis 
is ic With the transmission of knowledg 1 à У "s 
the 5 true of Quebec. In the United К! dom, where educa ion (in 
Wide sense) hi ` taken res the notion of the “university 
Bests that of аз oval education" which moulds free citizens. The 
а tradition in America ; and the old 


eral 5 А 
arts college” took over this 
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“classical college” in Quebec did the same, and from it many French- 
speaking young people armed with a general and humanitarian culture 
went on to specialize at the university. 

In Anglo-Saxon universities, the idea of service to society takes on 
a much more specific meaning: it has a more distinct function and en- 
gages the institution in the making and organization of the regional 
community in a more direct and immediate way than research (espe- 
cially basic research) or teaching. It covers what we have called collec- 
tive promotion without necessarily identifying itself with it. Although 
it is very widespread in the United States, this function has hardly been 
assimilated to university traditions in Quebec, except in the individual 
contribution of professors. 

The university problem in Quebec must be situated in this interna- 
tional context, though with its own characteristics which can only be 
briefly evoked here. Most universities in Quebec were founded in the 
twentieth century. At first they consisted of groupings of faculties and 
traming-colleges, especially amongst the French-speaking ones. This 
shows how important teaching, in an individual perspective, was an 
how the development of non-professional disciplines and the evolution 
of research are of recent date. However, these functions are now highly 
Structured. But the North American diagnosis that there are too Many 
Second—and third — cycle graduates does not yet apply to Quebec: 
The gap between the development of the French-speaking majority 2" 
the English-speaking minority must also be mentioned: the latter is bet- 
ter educated and better served by its universities at the level of econ- 
omic development. These are more adapted to the business world be 
cause of the prevalence of Anglo-Canadian economic power. zh 

The rapid evolution of Society, the educational reform and the и 
of lifelong education have obliged members of the universities 10 ' 
examine their institutions. ! 

The following schematic conclusions can be drawn: с 
In the old days, the main preoccupation of the universities of QUE 

was to produce graduates for the professions and to provide socie? 

with medium and high level administrators. 

For the professions, they have been accused of presiding over 
tive system of education, resulting in the maintaining of a smal 
ite serving professional corporations, especially in the “liberal 
fessions (lawyers, doctors, notaries), ex 

Although this tendency persists, the growing reorganization of the or 
егсізе of professions tends to reduce the social influence of pound 
ations and professional associations. Technocrats, bureaucrats role 
technicians form the new dominating élite. This is due to the 


a selec 
| él- 
pro- 


; у "Université 
1. See, in particular, among studies which have been published, L'Unive Ay, 


уе du Proche Avenir, Montreal, 1973 and Daoust апа Bélange! 
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and indi 
in А promotion of scientific and technical knowledge 
АСЕ сове ion of society. This élite finds its way into the gov- 
The Univers ic services, major industry, etc. 
EAN c UR like so many others, thus seems deeply 
way, Many st E service of society, but in an informal and selective 
are steeped tu ents and popular groups denounce this because they 
As for stude In an ideal of participation. 
arestion 2, radicalism, it is fed on а со r 
culture o uec die by this student class in opposition to the liberal 
of freedo t 5 university, in which it no longer recognizes the values 
This ca m and criticism which it ought in principle to encourage. 
unter-culture mainly questions the exclusiveness of the 


Sci ; 
сатайын approach to reality. | 
Sources om: demand their share of educatio 
either dire ich are blocked in the educational syste 
Versity deri or through analysts who often work 
cess to bee Democratization has made noticeable 
stumb lucation but equality of opportunity in future development 
les in an unfamiliar cultural code and on the barrier of acad- 


Miet standards. | 
Ма research, which is badly co-ordinated, moreover, gives 
and less satisfaction to the needs of industry. У 

ining of special- 


lend : 
tends to organize its research independently. 
e deman 


ists 2 

whieh corresponds badly to the demands O ty and P 
Mobilit equires more and more pluridisciplinay ching 
S to be dias soie qd between research and tea 8 
OCiety | re coherent. р і ^ 
Pe In Quebec is acquiring а пем awareness of its collective реді 
еа leads the university 10 think of itself in terms о eee 
he P а which is genuinely a ee Council includes this 

ду m varus зс of the Universities 50 
l e objecti i oses. ; ў 
ig tied dii. Ive been referred 10 rather too briefly, il- 
te what is currently called rsity crisis". 15 solution can 
fees а from the pressure of social demands mentioned in tie pre- 
ing to tion. The administrators Wi ake their cl пре 
ds s the suggestions which this cri ovokes On all sides. 7е 
Ot believe that these choices will necessarily bring about a great 
ill be very differently dis- 


ease 
of universi they W! 
niversity Аа дыр 44 -term policy in the present state 
all conjectural in na- 


Ute А 6 
Of a »x It is difficult to have а 9 above 
ture. TS and the following observations are a 


unter-culture whose values 


nal and cultural re- 
m. They do so 
within the uni- 
progress in ac- 


UStra 
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incr 
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* See U; Ж ae enne. Rapport du Comité Sénatorial de 
la Une Poa Scene cao Canada, 1969-70, 4 vols. (commonly 
Quoted under the title: Rapport Lamontagne): 
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In Quebec, academics and administrators refuse to face е oo 
between freedom and commitment, since they are convince bia ite 
university must live with its contradictions and will always о geri 
them, through careful practical applications where adaptation a sa 
perimentation will make it possible to carry out basic ved d etd 
twenty years. It cannot, on the one hand, remain isolated on a he 
puses, either maintaining an Olympian form of culture or anas iu 
"system" outside without falling into the snare of ideology. 


* 4 ht- 
it be at the service of a privileged class, whether left-wing or rig 
wing. 


й : х à e on 
wards basic research, the university will be able to concentrate mor 


А A 4 ive 
the critical study of Society and the solution to its problems and g 
a new meaning to liberal 


always been to “represent 
ing of the culture of 


10 generation"! to this essentially reflective task, the university of gs 

must add an operational dimension by the injection of knowledge 

the common culture. iteria 
This kind of Opening onto society will help to reformulate TH 

of excellence, not only at the individual level through. Sun OE 

also at the institutional level itself, in accordance with its contri € 

and leadership in collective development. Thus some orientations 

the use of university resources can already be discerned: fessions 

l. Continuous and prospective research on the evolution of даан E 
and forms of work in the light of the development of the su 


ai prob- 

2. Theoretical and practical contribution to the solution of ibt 

lems of the collectivity, both regionally and provincially: P popula- 
and environment, preservation of resources, Ed E ШЕП»: 
tion, urban life, leisure, communications, education, socia r 2 eon. 
poverty, standards of living, the national problem . . . xen bring 
tribution must not only involve research and teaching but a 
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about participation in debates which engage public opinion and 

3 ан even the promotion of such debates. l 

: Assessment of students іп accordance with their capacity to learn, 
their capacity for social mobility and creativity and not merely for 
accumulated knowledge. “Doctors, lawyers, ОГ engineers should be 
trained to be agents of development and not solely people with 
Privileges." Although these criteria are not easy to apply, they 

4 N influence lifelong education particularly. | 

- Widening the "social educational range” and, to a certain extent, 
teaching of a pluridisciplinary nature rather than that based on trad- 

5 Чопа! teaching methods. : 

: Generous distribution of university resources for collective promo- 
6 попі and more generally for activities which do not carry “credits у 
- Studies in depth on the introduction of lifelong education into our 
Society, since the university, as it integrates this education. must 
~ real leadership. Such studies should involve carrying out pilot 
гојес!5 and experimental programmes. , 
ied policies, es n whose implications we shall try р un 
hence are already in advance of present practices n fee pa 
ulti ries of many people. And yet they fall considerably ua 
y ‘Mate aims of the proponents of lifelong education. In pe ee 
KG time we shall probably be nearer the cité éducative (t 2 ae AS 
so типіку) but it will not come into existence spontaneous y. pes 
"rely be the result of many short- and medium-term геаттапрен e 

We admit the necessity of carrying 4 Td 
thou) Potheses which are already beginning? i E choices must lie 
iwi they seemed utopian only ера sible close one, according 
to Ven a probable distant future and а possible Cr onment: in this 
the factors of the psychological and institutional € 


e: 
ase Quebec. SINE 
of A an illustration of our way of iri re educational systems 
ifelong education questions the structure of the ШЕН ta saw al 
tp, evels of teaching. This questioning can 80 e universities to life- 
"a meeting held in Grenoble on the contribution 0 

n $ 

8 education (1972). a specific centre of resources 
а € university is seen ackgrounds, co-or- 
414 learning (Fd population Rd d cultural develop- 
nated Wi f e ^ еў 

ith other poles of reg fectively operational, 


e 
Nt. But before these hypothese 


out these rear 


say that the theory 


jété he AUPELF 
l- L’Uni s i et la Société (report of t 
E еа. anes Рета опе Education), Р. 277, Abidjan, 1970. 
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we think it wise to make the rigidity of the present standards 4. 
tem of diplomas more flexible, without presupposing a radically i id 
ent model. On the other hand, the commitment to collective pro d. 
otion— which is more and more sought after— does not contradict eee 
emic standards; however, it could cause a specific problem of hum 
financial resources. ) 
giis dimensions could be mentioned, where a number of pes 
seem possible. Political preferences, moreover, also play their part, wi 
the result that many models remain possible even in a given oer. 
The financial allocations would not be the same in each case. Thus pe 
Planning Committee has limited its forecasts to ten years because 


AT ін iable 
the absence of a Quebec model. Our own remarks will have vari 
applications. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 


If we had to limit ourselves solely to the points of an even i 
consensus, the perspective would still be very limited. But the и 
Sity world is marked by a variety of facts and tendencies which а ay 
us to formulate a conceptual pattern of coherent aims which are deed 
feasible in the medium run at the university level. Why partly? се 
they are complementary and depend on systems which will not ing 
at the same pace. The following elements can be kept in mind as 
as the aims themselves are concerned: hree 
l. A first cycle of studies which would last two years instead of t 
in certain cases. dies 
2. A more general and polyvalent training in the first cycle of pei 
which would be individualized and autodidactic, as far as apnd 
3. Experience gained in life and work alternating with study and ud 
eralization of diplomas by stages (according to the present pan in 
of certificates) in the first two cycles of study, with таның 
certain disciplines more accessible to young minds such as m 
matics and basic sciences. А dy and 
4. A mingling of experiences gained in life and work with study 
therefore more flexible timetables. 7 nized 
5. Integration of experience gained in life and work with recog 
training. 
6. Development of continuous training for graduates. | uch 
7. Development of extramural activities, simple techniques e al- 
correspondence courses and the multimedia methods which 
ready used in Quebec. soon 85 
These aims have long ago been recognized on paper. But as oss 007 
One speaks of strategies and operational methods one comes acr 
Stacles of different kinds and varying importance. fi si-cycle 
As regards recurrent education, the timeliness of shorter ‘that fol- 
Studies can in many cases hardly be denied. But it so happens 
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irst cycle of eaching diploma (DEC) and hav 
Sectors. The Studies, which is generally four y 
ance. Yet it j А of shorter cycles is meeting very strong resist- 
ler cycles de nown that, according to the Carnegie Commission, shor- 
States by TRE reduce the costs of higher education in the United 
Universities 0-15 per cent around 1980. On the other hand, most 
BrOuping fa ІШ Quebec were also reforming their administration, re- 
Cycle of oe. and departments differently (at least during the first 
Which are udies) without questioning the separation of these units, 
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Perime It offers easily modifiable or ! ula, as well as 
е апа pilot ones. = — 
ave [AP i rather paradoxically, th sciplinary ert 
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the workers being temporarily or partially given study leave and the 
factories, on the other hand, arranging systematic intakes of trainees. 
Arrangements of this kind have only just started in Quebec; they 
should be more widely adopted and should recognize individual needs 
for training, based on social and cultural aims. The recurrent principle 
also requires that society should receive students who have interrupted 
their formal education not only in the labour market but also more 
widely in cultural or social activities, thanks to governmental and or- 
ganizational policies and programmes. й 

Other strategies depend more or less directly on institutes of edu- 
cation but they also need the consent of other social agencies: we are 
thinking of entrance requirements and assessments: 

Entrance requirements are slowly being made more flexible. How- 
ever, unless the impact comes from the entire educational system 
which does not seem inclined that way at present, it is doubtful if our 
university circles are ready to accept entirely the eleventh recommen- 


Employers, for a time, may have an unfavourable opinion of singer 
who are admitted on a wider basis. But many factors favour such à 


taking the same direction in its present studies. Most important of al 
is the massive precedent of a practice which has existed in our univer 
sities for a number of years. The adult education departments apply We 
DEC equivalence clause more frequently than not. However, in pe 
universities, the conditions of admission for adults to regular ee 
pend on age, knowledge, aptitudes, experience and motivation no т 
than academic Profile and compensatory measures are foreseen ye 
as conditional admission), AS the presence of adults becomes б as 
sidered a positive pedagogical element instead of a concession an ab 
à more generalized assessment will confirm the principle (which ope 
Teady been proved in certain institutions) that the diversification end 
trance requirements does not mean a lowering of standards, the >" 
riers will fall. ; need 

Problems of assessment will take longer to solve. There is no hich 
to refer again to the universal attack on the degree system, ІП "ridi 
the presidents of three American universities see the effects of со 
tioning and a vicious circle: 


In 
| stioned. 
The value of high school diplomas or college degrees can no longer be ques 


1 4 қ-а ands É 
а Sense, educators have Sold this system, the public has bought it (and educators are 
of it), and society is now stuck with it, whether it wants to be or not. E 


he 

А «соп ont 

1. Е. Faure et al., Learning to Be (report of the International onm 72. 
Development of Education), Paris and London, Unesco and Harrap, 
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па Ran not unlike a manufacturer who stimulates the appetites of consumers for 
duet ns produet and then has belated qualms of conscience about whether the pro- 
a as good as he thought. He can improve the product, but in the practical order 

hings he cannot readily take it off the market. In education, the demand created 


for di s 5 са тез Б Бе 
г diplomas and degrees does not permit a reduction in their availability. 


It remains true, however, that to avoid low standards competence must 


be insisted upon. But this becomes more difficult with the new level 
of individualization and with self-teaching, which are the results of the 
diversified entrance conditions and of the integration of experience 
gained in life and work. The Universities’ Council, in agreement with 
the institutions, is about to recommend a reform in grading so as to 
Considerably reduce its use and suppress the marking system associated 
with it; employers will then have to £O by the candidate's file to judge 
his training and this will enable a greater diversification of these pro- 
files. This first step may gradually lead to a partial change in the em- 
Ployer's assessment and to a sharing of this responsibility. In any case, 
assessment should be based on results and not on the process of train- 
ing. This will eventually imply that the professions will be unable to 
Impose a narrowly determined curriculum, to the exclusion of other 
forms of training. The exercise of a profession, as well as its contrib- 
ution to society, will have to be considered in the light of recurrent ed- 
Ucation, as we have already stressed. This last dimension is particularly 
"portant in lifelong education for graduates. Temporary diplomas 
Which will have to be renewed at certain intervals, according to the pro- 
ession or specialization, may also become a feature of the educational 
System. We think we can point to certain generalities ІП the case of uni- 
versities, while more research is being carried out on this difficult sub- 
Ject: to the extent, that a student’s educational plan will be made up 
9! several components, the university will only have to assess its own 
Part, with other accrediting agencies being responsible for the overall 
Plan, unless the university itself takes responsibility for this plan by ined 
Ing charge of the student in the form of guidance, advice or tutorials. 
ut is this necessarily the task of the system of education, when the 
Pres Uu аһ "credits" is 50 complicated? Most 
ipd System of equivalences with “credits” Б 80 P and usually re- 
1odels of lifelong education lead us to inter-institutiona! an usually 
Blonal networks. The students can go to several institutions and бой: 
ine several types of education. But this is already leading us towards 


the learning community. 

ob xl we come back to our OP 
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First, it cannot be denied that the theory of lifelong education is still 
suffering from a certain “globalism” and that it must be gradually test- 
ed against reality, wherever this is possible, before it can be completely 
integrated in universities. The resistance of some sectors and the op- 
portunities found in others, together with opportunities for putting them 
into effect according to the different types of training will therefore 
have to be taken into account. As far as the recurrent principle is con- 
cerned, in particular, an examination of job opportunities will help us 
to foresee a number of possible applications. 

Second, since most first-cycle trainings which open the way to са- 
reers are terminal in character, they can be examined one by one. Most 
faculties and professional schools do not like the idea of spreading thelr 
basic studies over several years by lightening their yearly programmes 
and their timetables in order to make them more accessible. It is dif- 
ficult to establish how far this resistance is due to a conservatism which 
can be overcome or to the actual requirements of certain kinds of train- 
ing. To quote an example, the Educational Commission of the onare 
Bar has already recommended shortening the basic training of og 
by a year and a half. It is to be hoped that a greater link between s 
oretical and practical Studies by means of short courses (as is done 4 
medicine) will be introduced, especially at the advanced stage. The ae 
Sures that are being exerted by adults and students in paraprofession’ 
fields such as health should bring about more convenient hours. јаке 
Part-time studies, intensive Sessions, promotion by subject and avenge 
ablishment of certificates covering a limited and homogeneous area 
full professional training. 195 

Third, the general application of short cycles in professional ая 
is difficult, because some require fuller scientific training than oe 
The need for highly concentrated and prolonged studies is less ae in 
reconcilable with accelerated renewal of knowledge, whether this. lize 
professional training or non-professional disciplines taught in specia с E 
units. The problem of the length of initial training and recur et jan 
ucation will be a dead-end as long as teaching is a simple а 
of acquired knowledge, and not a development of the capacity 10 ed- 
because it will not really be conceived in the perspective of dea 
ucation. And since we are speaking of forecasts, no illusion rau 
entertained about the amount of time such a change of mentality es b€ 
need. It would assist democratization if the training span nee back- 
came lighter and more accessible to people from less educate 
grounds. and pef 

Fourth, in the case of certain professions where experience р scien” 
sonal maturity have a relatively greater importance than high У ae? 
tific training, it would be normal to require at least one years P 
before entry to the second cycle of studies. 
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cation. Whethe r effect on integrating the university into lifelong 
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d are Пива further training as à research worker, OF whether 
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'S true d 
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disciplinar e other dimensions of lifelong education, such as 1n- 
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avour combination—or, even more: recurrent education, 

f disciplines. 
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which arise from a given background within its own culture. More 
widely, it can also include the contribution of the university to the so- 
lution of the general problems of society or even of What is often 
known as popular education, through non-credit activities inside or out- 
side the campus, or through mass media, directed to sectors which are 
traditionally outside the university institution. In these latter cases, pe0- 
ple will be more likely to speak of cultural promotion but these cate- 
gories are not really important, since the frontier is not clearly defined. 
The main thing is that the university should direct its distribution of 
resources to the solution of collective problems, rather than individual 
training—and more particularly professional training—and that educa- 
tion should go beyond aims of growth and production in order to em- 
brace those of the quality of life. The measures of support given 
to the action ot structured groups are particularly important because о! 
their multiplying effect and the Possibility of basing measures taken on 
a common analysis of needs. We must say that it is not necessarily the 
underprivileged groups that are concerned, although they are the first 
to be affected. They can include, for example, citizens’ committees, 
trade unions, co-operatives, tenants’ associations, consumer societies, I 
termediary groups in general, ad hoc groups, local or municipal councils. 
Mention may be made of the creation of the Canadian Workers’ Col- 
lege by trade-union centres and the University of Montreal and McGill 
University and the projected Tele-University of the University of Que- 
bec, whose programmes will first of all be directed to co-operative Of 
ganisms of Quebec and which will gain from being situated in the 
framework of several universities. The University of Quebec in Mons 
treal has seconded a full-time staff member to plan, co-ordinate and a 
sess the trade-union training-programmes, in collaboration with s 
trade-union centres. The training-programmes for agricultural Spada 
in the lifelong education service of the University of Montreal may 4 i 
be noted, as well as the participation of Sherbrook University in the s! 
dy of a project of community. also 

As well as these groups, in our opinion, the university must per 
look after large sectors of the population who have common needs ау, 
who are unable to: express their views and act together. In this be 
the lifelong education service of the University of Montreal contribu i 
to the solution of “third age” problems, such as retirement OF lo 
ness, together with old people themselves. “псайоп 

There аге few examples for the time being, but this diversifi el it 
of university services should increase in the years to come. We 19 


tries 
|. OECD, in a recent report (The Situation of Education in OECD co the 
OECD, Paris, 1974), suggested that its member countries should TED соп" 
notion of education conceived as an investment with that of educati 
ceived as a social service. 
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is important, however, to stress the links of this kind of activity with 
university resources. It has already been remarked that the function of 
service to the community is highly developed in the United States and 
that it has a tendency to be dissociated from research and teaching, to 
such an extent that some people wonder if the university is not ceasing 
to be a privileged place of study and reflection and becoming a “social 
agency”. We consider collective promotion as being essentially linked 
to research and teaching, both in the interest of the university and of 
the community. University research in Quebec is now thought not to 
be open enough to the outside world and it is pointed out that there 
are too few students in social sciences and the humanities in the second 
and third cycles of study.! If the task of a professor/researcher is dif- 
ficult to define, the link between university resources and certain col- 
lective demands can perhaps help to solve certain problems in a more 
organic way, within lifelong education. In many cases, the definition of 
research projects would arise first from social situations and roles, 
rather than from the inner logic of disciplines; students’ work, in alter- 
Nation with or parallel to academic work, would be better integrated 
with these studies if it took the form of participation in research pro- 
jects; as for teachers, such activities —the ideal being that most of them 
Should take part in it—could be part of the definition of their work, 
in the same way as the supervision of theses. Financing could partly 
come from research funds and partly from public funds for different 
Social programmes (for example, "Perspective Jeunesse (Youth Pers- 
pective) from the federal government, which is intended to subsidize 
Student work initiatives). An adequate illustration of our views may be 
found in a project mentioned in an appendix to the Daoust-Bélanger 


Report.2 . s M 
With the development of educational radio and television pro- 
£rammes, it goes without saying that the university IS destined to reach 
à | classes. The University of Montreal 


a large audience, in wider socia À of Л 
eei i lifelong education service is assess- 
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Ts Quebec yesterday and today. 


ing these in a radio series on y : 
; We have already pointed out the great need for theoretical studies 
On collective problems of modern society, as well as the opportunity 
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1. See H. Favre, in L'Université Québécoise du Proche Avenir, op. cit., p. 232, 
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in research on lifelong education and its integration, in Quebec, into this 
wide perspective of development. This particular sector, like others, suf- 
fers from a lack of co-ordination in research at the national and pro- 
vincial level. Important research is being carried out already, but, apart 
from the fact that it is more theoretical than experimental, the work 
done through the Universities’ Council and СЕЕРЏО is concerned en- 
tirely with the university level. Other research occupies only a marginal 
place. There is one exception: the research office of the lifelong edu- 
cation service of the University of Montreal, with a limited budget. The 
progressive creation of research structures in lifelong education must be 
envisaged. These will probably be centres, with structures still to be 
decided, but in which the universities will play a large part. 


STRUCTURES 


The transition from adult education to lifelong education, as the inte- 
grating factor of all education, has hardly begun in the universities of 
Quebec and the formulae differ greatly from institution to institution, 
according to more or less local factors. The complete integration O 
adults into the structures of "regular" studies, supplemented by à spe 
cific service for certain kinds of education, which was accepted imme 
diately by the University of Quebec, is now questioned; at the sam” 
time, Laval University adopts this kind of structure through the crea- 
tion of a co-ordinating body, responsible among other matters for 
adults, especially at the entrance level. McGill University mainly carries 
on with the traditional form of extramural work. The University i 
Montreal is creating a faculty of lifelong education. The Sir Georg? 
Williams University is a unique case: it was created through an en 
Sion of the Young Men's Christian Association (YMCA) and was le 
voted from the beginning to adult enrolment, to which young p 
were added later, and it preserves a fully integrated system. There ў 
general agreement to reject the parallelism and marginality of adult © 
ucation and an attempt is being made to reduce barriers between jon 
varlous categories of students, as well as between academic seen 
and different kinds of training. But beyond these general tendenc! 
the examples quoted show obvious differences. een 
The present state of universities, the underlying confusion ge 0 
adult education and lifelong education, and the research carried list 
these subjects lead us to distinguish between the period of id hich 
ment of lifelong education and its functioning in the future, for | n 
theorists have identified its essential characteristics. The integral’ of 
adults not only in teaching, but also in the structure of the kis true 
"regular" studigs, seems desirable in the long run. But this is on У stain 
to a certain extent, for these units can hardly go further than a variety 
degree of adaptation to the fluctuation, the multiplicity and the V 
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which remain unpredictable because they depend on various contingen- 
cies. 

The importance of existing circumstances is felt especially with re- 
gard to the material investments already involved. Just before the im- 
pact of lifelong education, the educational reform in Quebec resulted 
in an impressive number of institutions in the space of a few years, 
which were mingled with the old ones in an entirely new system. The 
demographic graph has already caused the closing of many schools, 
whilst the universities are growing larger. The present and future use 
of university equipment also varies greatly according fo the parallel 
French- and English-speaking systems. 

, dn strictly numerical terms, the situation is reassuring: if one takes 
Into account the schools and other sites, almost all very incompletely 
utilized, and the movement of Schoolchildren to adult categories an 

thus towards part-time education, a lack of buildings does not seem im- 
minent. But before full use is made of them, an institutional model will 
have to be decided upon. Will institutionalized education still be in ed- 
ucational buildings (which ones?) or regional centres? On what scale will 
the basic regrouping take place? These are complex questions for a prO* 
vince where half the population is centred in one region (Montreal 
which has four major universities, three of which are in the town centre. 

On the other hand, existing circumstances include the insecurity 0 
teachers, who have been living in a state of uncertainty and continuous 
change since the reform and have not caught up with the perspectives 
of lifelong education. University professors are less harassed because 
traditions are more ingrained, but they are troubled about the future 
The Spectre of a part-time study system is already haunting their ever 
Ings and their holidays. These reservations, in part, are due to а JUS 
tified caution. Lack of information about possible choices, no less pu 
about the evolution of the crisis, encourages passivity. Few realize so 
far that adults make up 50 per cent of the people enrolled in university 
studies and that many cultural and demographic factors are adding 5- 
the pressure. The educational pattern will be more and more ^ 
formed by the new status of students and by the feedback effect 
this new "contingent", h- 

Amongst the innovations foreseen, the growth of educational jd 
nology and the pedagogical implications of psycho-sociological ped 
niques in teaching (for example, techniques of group training ner о 
munications or creativity) are very much counted upon. The impar 5 
teaching technology (audio-visual and cybernetic methods) 15 es will 
Strong in Quebec as could be wished and this is where experience al- 
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ready divided, because costly equipment which often seems like gadgets 
for casually recruited teachers in this field, is still despised by most peo- 
ple. It goes without saying that this attitude is also found elsewhere. 
In many cases, the possible extension of teaching at the expense of 
learning is feared. Thus, writing, far from being pushed aside, should 
be developed even more, by using increased reproduction facilities (in 
the widest sense, knowing how to read and write summarizes all the 
intellectual purposes of education, at all levels: self-teaching, critical 
judgement, analysis, synthesis, expression). A few studies have shown 
that uneasiness is also felt amongst students at the idea of substituting 
machines for human contact in teaching. The list could be made long- 
er, but all these difficulties may arise from a lack of perspective: as à 
Simple tool to enrich the network of human communication, education- 
al technology is a combination of several possible integrated means and 
this whole can itself be more or less combined with traditional methods. 
A priori, and in line with actual experiments, many specialists of life- 
long education see in it a step forward towards their objectives: a more 
rapid communication of scientific progress: work which must be team- 
Work; interdisciplinary studies: accelerated learning, individualization 
and autonomy; mass education; breaking of the rigid class/teacher struc- 
tures; the widening of educational opportunity through the link between 
the teaching institutions and all sectors of society (institutions, industry, 
Private life); and, if the scale is big enough, economies. 


i i isi the 
If the alysed separately, the difficulties arising from 
ату $ vironment in accordance with the 


transformation of the educational en | 
Purposes of lifelong education seem hard to solve. Many a fac- 
tors must be modified, each depending on the others for its ей iciency. 
Such a profound transformation of so many aspects of teaching o 
be realized very quickly, but it must be prepared now if waste is qum 
àvoided and events are not to get out of hand, which pide a : 
Same thing. It is important, first of all, to show that solutions o En 
that a better use of the resources does not necessarily pu ade 
Crease. We can try to analyse how the dimensions must be vehe 
l. Whatever model is adopted, the conjunction of teaching et 3 m 
resources still outside the teaching system with those it already has, 


i ission estimated that in 

tates, the Carnegie Commiss! r 
Pres of teaching, on campus only, will be done by 
E especially by electronic methods. At the University 


ы; pi been ractically reached in certain classes 
pr Michigan. РО ыр наз already Бөл Бе be developed more and more. See 
1t has бе 


2 See Lohn xe ор, Ecol ее tions dans VExtrascolaire’, by a group of 
| ай вуне ihe direction of Louis Gros, in the Council of Europe publica- 
tion, Éducation Permanente, P 271-323, Strasbourg, 1970. 
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2. 


3: 


4. 


and the co-ordination of different establishments at a regional and 
national level, are destined to increase considerably the educational 
output of Quebec, which until now has only counted on the re- 
sources of the educational system. This shows how far the problem 
of the use of university resources is now situated in a considerably 
larger context, though its outline is not yet clear in Quebec. 
This basic principle finds its first application in a better use of ex- 
isting buildings. Because of the evolution of teaching methods, n 
use of these buildings requires many changes in many cases to al- 
low the gathering of groups of all Sizes, but above all small groups. 
Only experimentation will allow a choice to be made from among 
the available options: many varied buildings, adjustable surfaces, 
and so on. 

It seems wiser to us to expect a growing use of educational tech- 
nology, whose development will probably be rather slow. Thanks 10 
the indispensable co-operation and co-ordination of establishments 
(not only educational) in this field, the university share of the hoa 
will be relatively modest. Its cost efficiency will also be Run 
and assured by local, regional and national networks in which es 
sharing of production and use will require adequate administrat! ' 
policies which will influence both the equipment and the labou 
market. The quantity of accumulated and unused, if not destrOV 
educational material in radio and television stations can also 
mentioned here.! 4 
If the above hypotheses are Correct, there may be no reason to ee 
See a great increase in the educator/educated ratio, but Нен 
changes іп their role and tasks, as well as a growing participa’ 
of ways and means at present hardly linked to education. This on 
demand a new definition of the present criteria of the distriv. В 
of resources and work contracts (professor/student ratio, numbe 
hours, financial grants, etc.) 


И | : ill be. 
5. The work of a number of university professors, in particular, W! 
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modified in the long run, since the educators will be largely jc 
of teaching especially in first-cycle studies, this function being ams 
tralized through electronic means of communication. Mobile o ou 
in relation with different sized groups of students will carry tus 
teaching according to the needs of content and the tearm nut 
tion. Full-time university professors will assume complem ipline* 
roles which will vary within the teams: a specialist in aie ad- 
a generalist for the co-ordination of interdisciplinary studies; 


: [ audio" 
15 Amongst the extramural establishments, libraries (and collections nfortun 
visual material) are obviously going to play a very important Pievelopment 
ately, outside the educational System and the major centres, the de 

public libraries is not yet adequate in Quebec. 


Projects and questions in Quebec 


ministrator and an animator; a producer, consultant or participant 
in a team for the production of documents at local or inter-institu- 
tional level; tutor, monitor, educational counsellor for students, etc. 
6. The development of an existing central function in some adult ed- 
ucation services, which arises from collective promotion and certain 
structures, is foreseen: that of those in charge of linking the needs 
of the users and university resources and of incorporating elements 
from them in study programmes. 
7. The changing role of “teachers” in the strict sense has already been 
referred to. There are also the costly concentrations of specialists, 
which could be replaced in some cases by inter-institutional teams 
which can be more or less fixed or itinerant according to the pro- 
grammes and plans involved. 
8. The advantages of using educational officials who are not members 
of the university, not only for teaching in industries, but for drawing 
up study programmes must also be considered. In the present adult 
education services, the use of lecturers assisted by full-time staff is 
twice or three times less expensive than that of regular teachers. 
This is the main explanation of the usefulness of these services, 
which usually manage to finance themselves (to the detriment, how- 
ever, of more expensive activities of greater social impact). Thus the 


contributions of full-time and external educational officials acquire 
a complementary value, contribute to their mutual enrichment and 
ith what is going on (especially in the 


keep the university in touch У i 
“world of work"); on the other hand, in recurrent and lifelong ed- 


ucation, the conservatism which was paradoxically found in the past 
amongst those already in jobs, and which was ee AR s he eE 
velopment of teaching, is no longer to be feared. This o fers a А 
approach towards a more flexible system of diplomas since it woul 
be ill-advised to recruit those already at work in terms of academic 


grades. 

9. If all these various factors a 
timetables and schedules, an 
ally, will add up to much more 


re taken into account, the problem of 
d the tasks of educators more gener- 
than just more evening or holiday 


courses for “non-regular” students. The division of the period of 


i i i i i urses, with special sessions, 
st ve and less-intensive CO! ». 
(peo pee tudies, group work, guidance meetings and 


le and for adults, would con- 
intellectual life. Normally this 


will not affect the length of the holidays, but the full е of iced 
and human resources will oblige them to be divided differently dur- 
ing the year, on an individual basis. On the other hand, the work 
of educators will be calculated according to their more diversified 
functions and especially work done, during the students' absence, in 
the production of teaching aids and materials. 


form better with the natura 
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10. From these data, it would be useful to assess the measures cui 
could orientate the use of resources in the short and ved em 
We believe that the following priorities should be kept in mind: e 
adaptation of the structures of adult education; pilot and сета 
tal projects in collective promotion; the development о per Vn 
which carry no credits; the greatest possible participation of fu UE 
professors in the education of adults; the organization of Mid 
occupations, starting with adults; an increase in extramural acti en 
and initial technology; a re-examination of the length of first-cy ut 
studies and the development of advanced courses; an cuan d 
the certificate system; encouragement of part-time studies; Enni 
aptation of teachers’ programmes in the light of lifelong education; 
research into lifelong education and its applications in Quebec. 


FINANCE 


Many aspects related to finance have already been referred ee 
shall briefly recapitulate them and then add some general consi 
tions. А 
Buildings and salaries аге the two costliest items. The transom 
tion of existing buildings is the main need. It can already be stated ache 
the use of exterior buildings has increased the cost of university pod 
ing in Quebec. The only important development which has ieu ed- 
tioned is the extra-scholastic public libraries, which do not affect t 
ucation budget. n in 
So far = professors are concerned, we have anticipated a ere 
salary allocations in favour of part-time teaching, so as пере asst 
with practical life. It must be Stressed that the diversification s Tof the 
Sibilities will have its effect on Salary scales: the competence m 
Present professor will not be expected from a tutor, for е the 
professor often embodies the whole educational relationship "ink be- 
student and through his high specialization constitutes the best 
tween the student and knowledge. И inly require 
The development of educational technology will certain un re- 
important investments, but apart from the fact that the eden used. 
Serves of pedagogical assistance of this kind are not very mu and the 
either in this country or the world in general, the applicatio from & 
financing of educational technology should not be seen S level or 
teaching level (even less from such and such an Шашын a 
the system of education as a whole, but as a more and тоге А be sai 
inter-institutional model which would include industry; iS 0 . The 
that on a large enough scale cost effectiveness is really р ec to 
evolution of the means of communication, moreover, leads 
international co-operation. 
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We have proposed that certain governmental programmes and re- 
search funds should finance collective promotion activities in so far as 
these include research. 

The specialists of lifelong education who have looked into these 
questions all foresee a noticeably greater contribution of different kinds 
from industry, but these will not be analysed here. It is not exaggerated 
to think that this contribution still has a wide margin in our country, 
which has a high standard of living. The real problem lies in the rec- 
onciliation of this kind of finance with the maintenance of academic 


freedom. 

So far, direct financing of university edu 
fected than might be thought at first. 

In Quebec, as in the Western world in general, the budget for ed- 
ucation, with a growth rate greater than that of the gross national pro- 
duct, after a spectacular increase in the space of a few years has 
reached a relative ceiling. Because of the limited research carried out 
in this aspect of lifelong education, it is possible that our optimistic 
views may be proved wrong. Attention may therefore be drawn to cer- 
tain perspectives which seem clearer. ee 

One must avoid seeing the problem as if the university's sole re- 
sponsibility was to add lifelong education activities to its present ones 
and integrate them. On the contrary, it must itself be integrated. Our 
whole study shows clearly enough that the university must be linked 
to other educational complexes and that the question of resources must 
be seen in a global context of co-ordination, sharing, redefinition and 
redistribution. This context moreover goes beyond the educational sys- 
lem itself; thus lifelong education requires financing methods whose 
Structures are not adequately provided for within the present budgets 


of ministries of education. This opening up of education is far advanced 
in our societies. The federal and provincial programmes analysed in the 
first part of our study show the growing participation of other govern- 
mental bodies. A certain kind of federal programme was mentioned in 
the section about collective promotion. There are other ee asd ys 
the temporary nature of the projects they put forward is criticized. As 


4 ; A nt of the educational 
a generalizati ay be said that the assessme 
buo ku Зар economic or cultural programmes 


dimension implied i ny social 

plied in many , ic 2 y 
would involve the co-ordination not only of strictly educational re 
Sources but also the financial potential needed to forge a society better 


eam ional progress. А 
quipped for educational prog s in many ways to reinforce the 


i ion, moreover, help: Y to 
Lifelong educat ‘social wastage” is everywhere 


enerz resent cost of ' : а 
general economy. The Р d by what is called “guidance by failure 


recognized; the waste cause і 
апа poesia education is less and less tolerated. It is accepted that 
ot only the reward of individual 


personal and professional evolution is n ње“ 6 
aspirations, but perhaps а factor of productivity. To be more precise, 
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recurrent education has many direct economic advantages: people enter 
the labour market at an earlier age and continue their training without 
being totally withdrawn from it; their rapid and continuous adaptation 
cuts down delays due to the rather long adaptation of the transition 
from studies to professional life; and, at a later stage, their knowledge 
is updated. 


Conclusion 


We are aware of the limitations of this study. Rather than attempt 4 
full analysis of each subject discussed, we found it better to concentrate 
on acute problems which are at present widely debated and examined 
in Quebec, adding one or two possible developments. The future dis- 
tribution of resources will depend on the main trends which will come 
about through these exchanges. It will then be easier to make more pre- 
cise forecasts. We have tried to anticipate the most likely trends. But 
time will be needed to understand the meaning of these rapid and ac- 
celerating transformations, which have been abruptly brought into a "i 
versified educational system in a province which was formerly conser- 
vative, which was shaken at the beginning of the 1960s by а "quiet re- 
volution” and which is trying to define its paradoxical place, 50 10 
Speak, in the North American context. 
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Advanced courses and retraining 


mitted by a member of the Geneva 


Grand Council (cantonal parliament), a parliamentary commission un- 
dertook a study of the problem of lifelong education. Its work resulted 
in a report which led to the creation of a study commission, appointed 
by the State Council (cantonal executive) to carry out the study request- 
ed by the members of Parliament. The study commission was made 
up of people representing the various circles concerned: official teaching 
and training bodies, the economic sector and institutions of adult. ed- 
ucation. It prepared the necessary documents for the State Council to 
deal with the motion put forward by the parliamentary commission. 

By basing ourselves on the texts and reports published by these two 
commissions, the meaning given to the terms “lifelong education", “гес- 
urrent training", “adult education", etc., can be indicated: | 

In the case of the parliamentary commission’s report, It 15 striking 
to see how the text of the motion fails to match the preliminary ob- 


In 1970, following a motion sub 


servations. 

In the case of the State Council report, it is interesting to quote 
side by side that part of the text giving the definitions together with 
a text giving the origin of these definitions, namely the report on the 
tendencies and perspectives of the reform of higher education with re- 

hich was submitted to the Consultative As- 


gard to lifelong education w 
sembly of the Council of Europe on 12 October 1972 (document 3187) 


and resolution 533 of the said Assembly:! 


1. The texts that follow are unofficial translations from the French. 
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il adopts the definitions which have been approved by the Consultative 
com pode eel of Europe on 20 October 1972 (document 3187 and resolution 
533, concerning the tendencies and perspectives of the reform of higher education with 
regard to lifelong education). 

Lifelong education means all educational methods available to man, from early 
childhood to old age; it implies a complete, coherent and integrated system offering 
ways of answering each person's cultural and educational aspirations, according to his 
aptitudes; it is meant to enable each person to develop his personality during his life 
through his work and leisure activities. 

Lifelong education includes: 


Initial education, that is to say, all educational and pedagogical means based on general 
training, usually followed by professional training which covers studies up to the 
student’s entry into professional life; it therefore embraces pre-school education, 
primary, secondary and university education, as well as the professional training of 
young people; 

Recurrent or continuous educati 
of complementary training, 
professional life and who 


on (continuous adult education), that is to say, all kinds 
which are available to people who have already entered 
wish to complete their Beneral training, or their profes- 
der to bring their knowledge or skills up to date, or to 
anch of professional activity, or to better themselves, so as to 
Obtain professional promotion or the disinterested satisfaction of a greater mastery 
of their own possibilities. 
the sense of Article 44 of the 
ous adult education, that is t 
for adults who have n 
ialized professional fields for qualified staff 
not completed apprenticeship; 
(c) readaptation for qualified staff and people who have not completed apprenticeship: 
(d)special advanced courses for qualifi 

ments, for i aminations and higher degrees; 
(e) preparation f i i қ 


federal law on professional training, 
O Say: 
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TEXT OF THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


In application of Resolution 463 (1970) of the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe, the commission on culture and education has continued its study of the de- 
velopment of lifelong education: this is why the meeting held in Vienna on 30 June 
and | July 1972 was devoted to an examination of the evolution of higher education 
and research in order to encourage lifelong education. 

The present report follows the method of analysis suggested for the meeting, and 
gives successive accounts of the conferences and discussions on the four following 


themes: 
“The Evolution of the Structures of Higher Education in Europe" (speaker: Professor 


William Taylor, University of Bristol), 
“Student Participation and Career Opportunities” (Speaker: Professor Eric Ingelmark, 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Göteborg), 
“Agreements Between Initial and Recurrent Training” (speaker: Professor van Trot- 
senburg, Hochschule für Bildungwissenschaften, Klagenfurt, Austria), 
“Conditions of Recurrent Education in Higher Education" (speaker: Professor Friedrich 
Edding, Head of the Max Planck Institute of Research in Education, Berlin). 


Half a day was devoted to each of these themes, after an opening session presided over 
by Mrs Herta Firnberg, the Austrian Minister of Science and Research, who introduced 
the sessions by referring to the essential aspects of present orientations in matters of 
higher education and by stressing the fact that all our countries are affected by an evo- 
lution she called “the beginning of post-industrial society”, that is to say, à society in 
which once a sufficient standard of living has been reached, the quality of life will be- 
come the main preoccupation. ] - 

This evolution simultaneously gives rise 10 а number of problems: in the scientific 
field there is the problem of adjusting teaching to the latest results of scientific research, 
to ways of thinking and to social and economic factors; in the field of social justice, 
there is the problem of introducing equal opportunities for all classes, by means of ad- 
mission to higher education and the progressive integration of the "second chance 
which continuous education will offer young people and adults who have not had the 
first, that is to say traditional education; in the economic field, there is the problem of 
qualitative and quantitative adjustment of education, not to the needs of present society 
which could slacken the pace of progress, but to those of the society of tomorrow. This 
supposes a serious attempt to look to the future and a political will to move forward. 

Two interventions, which carried authority, showed the interest caused by the meet- 
ing: that of Professor Vedovato, President of the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe, who presided over the closing session and that of Mr Toncic-Sorinj, Secre- 
tary-General of the Council of Europe, who placed the problem of lifelong education 
in the perspectives of Europe's responsibilities. . 
Lastly, before beginning on the reports of the research corresponding to the four 
themes of the meeting, it seems timely to recall certain definitions in order to clarify 
the presentation of situations and expression of ideas. | M 

As was recalled during the meeting at Salerno, the term "lifelong education" defines 
the integration of all educational activities from which people benefit during their life; 
it implies the establishment of "a coherence between these activities, which, without 
making it into a ‘system’, ensures unity and continuity”. — | 

If it is seen in this light, lifelong education embraces initial education and continued 


or recurrent education. | Е 
Initial education refers to all teaching based on general training, usually followed by 


professional training leading to professional life. This training is given in schools or uni- 
versities and is usually full-time, with specific courses, it is recognized by diplomas, 
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which are given after passing examinations. The expression “continued or continuous 
or recurrent education” embraces the diversity of complementary training methods 
available to professional people, who wish to improve their general training or profes- 
sional qualifications, in order to “bring their knowledge or skills up to date”, or to re- 
train in another field of professional activity or to follow “advanced courses” in order 
to obtain professional promotion or the disinterested satisfaction of a greater mastery 
of their own possibilities. 


It must be pointed out that the two expressions “continued education” and “rec- 
urrent education” are not exactly synonymous, for the first term has a wider meaning: 


the word “recurrent”, in fact, suggests alternation: recurrent education alternately in- 


volves training in industry and in an educational institution; full-time professional and 
educational activities alternate. This is the basic Meaning given to this expression in 
Scandinavian countries, in Norway in particular, where financial and social resources for 
recurrent education on a large scale are being studied. But it must be said that, by ex- 
tension, this term also embraces solutions which combine professional and educational 


activities in a very flexible way, as, for example, in the formula which consists in rel- 
easing the worker from some of his professional working hours in order to enable him 
to study more. 


In a report entitled “Types of Professional Training” 
May 1972), M. Lehoux 


professional training, have adopte 
the debate on lifelong education i 


It can thus be said that people in Geneva who are asked to analyse 
these notions are familiar with documents on lifelong 

plications and its definitions. It must be ke 
confusion between lifel 


bn > I Inte on lifelong ed i with- 
out going into the implications of lifelong е ation itself S pe and 
global way of treating edu it is as if the interest in adult 
education shown by seri 


ult education, during 


есаџзе of the way in 


hooling. 
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The fact i 
s that, even if on i 
people taki 2-9 пе speaks of lifelong educati 
to refer oe 1- Аел about it nearly always ee 
Ы retraining. The ll A is term 
ucation unde | у usually refuse to consider li 
r all its aspects and i sider lifelong ed- 
ent teachin S PSP and to question the variou 
в. The title, “К i ; 5 types of pres- 
Adult Ed 4 . *Regulation Creating a Council : 
" LR of 
nll ucation", which is the outcome of a motion on шо 
mus revealing in this respect Mong. eap: 
concept of lifel ion, inj i 
adopted ; Е elong education, in its full meanin 
ene ius is the subject of debate and experiment in vere M 
tempt to E School of Psychology and Educational Sciences 1 
dertaken in саи conditions of admission more flexible has been ane 
ever, from т ег to open this sector to a slightly larger public A 
at the level а азана! point of view this affects few people Lastly, 
а stu r i ; Х , 
e rodica y regulations, a system of unit costs has recently 
he @ " "on У, 
entral administration of the University of Geneva, moreover 


8S a se Р 
cr а х 
etariat (part-time) whose purpose 15 to: (a) collect documen- 


lation 
an ; ; ; 
groups ен, data on lifelong education, (b) be at the disposal of 
udents or professors who wish to carry out practical exper- 
financially and administrative- 


iments jn |; 
y ЈЕ lifelong education, participating 
Lifelo respect. И 

aculty v epi qa in the sense of retraining, is carried out by the 
Presentatiy cience, which has founded a commission made up of re- 
School of M of the School of Biology, the School of Chemistry, the 
Ing Rinse ee and the School of Physics, this commission be- 

Тһе ат for studying the problem of continuous education. 
| the Hs ua has adopted a work plan with the aim of identi- 
thelr ow ing needs (a) of university researchers in disciplines other 
68, physics n (for example: what are à chemist’s needs in mathemat- 
Industry. ( ) or biology?) (b) of university graduates who now work in 
dns Пари secondary school teachers. 
с. Inquiry | in mind, the members of the c 

Ew in each of the faculty schools and in profes 
З аѕ 
e oe experiment which has given very valuable results in the 
пе, Чед ну must be mentioned: а permanent organization was 
tne of wd to the initiative of university professors and а few 

Urgical els in Geneva. It is made uP of some ten Geneva me- 

of esearch Мезији industries and a few professors or heads 
i epartments in solid physics and electronics а! the School 
discuss subjects of 


mmission are carrying out 
sional circles in 


C Убіс 
ker on pL specialists meet once à month to 
r wir rest. In order 10 facilitate contact between members, 10- 
he conferences take place either in 
hich enables the uni- 


e 
th Wit 
»- Sar ey exchange of ideas, ! 
Sity res of Physics or in a factory, 4 visit to W к 
archers to have a better knowledge of the problems of in- 
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dustrial research and development. The activities of this organization 
have led to real research collaboration between the School of Physics 
and a group of five industries in Geneva. 

Several people have urged that, in addition to the regular lectures, 
а retraining-course in physics should be organized, especially in fields 
which would interest local industry. The Department of the Physics of 
Condensed Matter has entrusted one of its teachers with a course 


which is followed by about thirty industrial engineers and physicists and 
several university researchers. 


The Faculty of Letters has made the 
in the disciplines of French and German. 
The French sector organizes a trainin 
ers only. This initiative was taken in 
of secondary education which agreed 


from two hours of teaching per week in 
this seminar. 


greatest efforts in retraining 


5 course for secondary teach- 
agreement with the head office 
to relieve twenty-five teachers 
order to enable them to follow 


and literature shows a constant de- 
in secondary education, The direc- 
man teachers in charge of the two 
sessions, in which topics of interest 
discussed. Problems such as certain 
the choice of new German texts for sec- 
re dealt with four times a year. 

en German professors and students have 


to examine educational problems arising 


an in Geneva schools. 
The Faculty of Social Sci 


pices of the Department 
( с S ! € and a half hours each 
is Social policies. This was addressed to all those wishing to acquire a 
scientific knowledge of socia T to complete their training in 
this field, independently of thei raining, for their personal, pol- 
itical or social activities. à 

This experiment, which wa 
(not always the Same at every class), 
licipants expressed a wish for it to be 
to a number of problems: first, a practical problem of timetables and 
the corollary problem of the am 


eight courses of on 


S followed by abo 
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fessors of the faculty and each year a professor from another Swiss fa- 
culty takes part. 

In addition to “law days”, the faculty or one of its sectors has or- 
ganized advanced courses of a topical kind. For example, three profes- 
sors addressed mmbers of the Geneva employers’ associations on cer- 
tain legal points concerning the Common Market of interest to Swit- 
zerland. A two-day conference to discuss the Administrative Tribunal 
created in Geneva was a great success. Experts from German-speaking 
Switzerland and France took part. 

Lastly, the faculty has organized seminars specially devoted to the 
forward-looking examination of themesscattered throughout a number 
of laws. It has also organized days devoted to studying the status of 
handicapped children. Work of this kind should make it possible to re- 
think the current legislation, since it will be carried out on a largely in- 
terdisciplinary basis. м 

The Faculty of Medicine has asked a mixed commission of repre- 
sentatives of the Medical Association and the faculty and of medical as- 
sistants to examine the problems of lifelong education and ways of 
dealing with them. ЖҮ : 

This commission is trying to put into effect a retraining-course for 
qualified doctors, that is to say those who have their own practice and 
do not work in the hospitals of the canton of Geneva. The commission 
has launched a thorough inquiry amongst all practitioners and hospital 
doctors in order to find out their needs, the methods they already use 
they can spare to follow retraining-courses, 


to keep in touch, the time ) 5 
а ablish the basis 


etc. The result of this inquiry has made it possible to est 


of future planning in this field. : f EUR 
But the faculty already has ways of contacting those of its former 


students who work in Geneva. It does so mostly by organizing confer- 
ences in all the clinics, during which the assistant doctors and heads 
of hospitals explain the cases they have to deal with. This is followed. 
by a debate with the other assistants, the professor(s) at the head ol 
the service and the town doctors present. The conferences generally 
take place once a week. AL 

The Medical Association of the canton of Geneva and the Faculty 
of Medicine both participate in the preparation of advanced courses in 
a specific field which are organized annually and usually last a week. 

The association of former students of the Dental School of Geneva 
and the Institute of Dentistry met to show practising dentists the latest 
techniques in this field. All demonstrations were televised on closed cir- 
cuit and retransmitted either live or in the studio, so that the maximum 
number of people could take part in this four-day advanced course. 

The Faculty of Theology and the Society of Pastors are responsible 
for the planning and teaching of the annual “theology days". They are 


addressed to all Geneva pastors and are always a great success. 
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For the last few years the faculty has also taken part in the French- 
speaking Seminar for Pastors. These courses, offered every five years 
to the pastors of French-speaking Switzerland, take place in the form 
of annual sessions. They are given by professors from the various fa- 
culties of theology. The seminar for French-speaking pastors, which 
was established by the Protestant Churches of French 
zerland, will in future be integrated in the Project of life 
which is conceived on a national s 

In addition to the 


-speaking Swit- 


In practical terms they a 
vate or semi-public education sector. 


In fact, an evening college and technical school have existed for 
Over ten years. In the evening or on Saturdays they repeat the courses 
usually given to young people by day during the week These two in- 
Stitutions give Professional adults the chance to catch up on education 


€ evening students simply 
àn encyclopaedic kind of ed- 
count of the non-formal ed- 


and undergo 
€ sufficient ac 
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train or specialize their employees 


Many industries, moreover, 
fluence on these activ- 


them 5 5 
ien selves. But we have little information or in 

We c: ; 
can conclude by saying that the need for profound transforma- 


tions i ? У Ў 
n the entire strategy of education seems to us to be so little un- 


derst а е 
ооа and so little appreciated that we can neither foresee nor im- 
ducation will bring to the var- 


agine SON У 
ae Poss important changes lifelong e 
ctors of professional or general training. 


T А З S, 
Ses university's contribution 
responsibility 


T 
Ped jen 5 publications, research papers, conferences, etc., which 
tie ы t with the problem of lifelong education for the last fifteen 
Ple still ка not entirely cleared up an important ambiguity. Many peo: 
educati think that it would be enough to complete traditional higher 
eae by a few new courses. for the university to answer an in- 
Borar y growing, though still undefined, demand. An apparan y tem 
a d y vogue would thus be appeased and the university could have 
ear conscience. The first part of this study clearly shows that, 
n these various useful and fruitful initiatives, there is a need for 
tinual questioning of the very purpose of research. у 
Our aS documents on lifelong education at our qu con ii hov far 
hand engept of adult education, its purpose and metho iae 9ne 
ie and our concept of primary. secondary and higher « ene on 
oH Other, are closely linked. It appears that the professional a BU will 
е У want to continue his education and instruction if: (a) the teaching 
his oe in his youth motivates him, that is to say n awakened 
to [een to study and given him the intellectual арши Б to conim 
iie s (b) the teaching offered to him corresponds to ам ang 
Sree account of his personality 25 a being with a sense T Ive T 
поен responsibility. (This condition pee to questioning the 
s and methods of adu i ear aces the whole of ed- 
at the thinking 


hether it be given by the 


Sees th 
€ probl ation as € 
em of educ any other cultural me- 


the television OF culi 
s. If the question of education 15 seen as 
ght of as the transmission and 
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fashioning of knowledge and know-how (techniques), as well as social 
behaviour. This proves the extent to which society when organizing 
an educational system and taking charge of it or entrusting it to private 
organisms, must first of all know what kind of men and women it 
wants to produce and what its aims are in training them. 

Once this purpose and ideology are established and defined, the 
means needed in order to reach the Proposed goal can then be studied. 
The teaching methods which encourage the development of such and 
such capacities and attitudes in individuals and groups can be defined 
and the knowledge one wishes to transmit 
to priorities corresponding to the scale of 

So profound an analysis, which could en 
may be considered an intellectual and 


when the pressure of events makes it necessary to find remedies as 

quickly as possible. However, in our opinion, such an analysis is most 

necessary at present, for three main reasons: 

l. Because there has been 
the Second World War. 


can be classified according 
established values. 

tail radical transformations, 
political luxury, in an epoch 


not, even if it means 
way of life. 


а wrong orientation or 
Proportion of the pop- 
€ evolution of our so- 


affect a large 
ally influence th 


3. Because the material resources we enjoy at present enable us to car- 


ar ahead, in other words to invest in 
our society, 


i N 15 to devote itself to teaching and re- 
Search, we must draw the logical conclusions and try to understand what 
n the enormous increase of knowledge. 
eatly contributed, they are naturally 


l k edge for transmission or for submission 
= imination by juxtaposing aims and knowledge, rather than 
rying to classify them ІП relation to one another, in the name of a 
clearly discussed and defined ideal and the general interest. 


Today, the mass of k 
day, 5 nowledge and research projects has become 50 
excessive that this way of татымы. 


f seeing the universality of th i ity is 
n ali 4 Y of the university 18 
o longer valid. It results in more harmful than positive effects: courses 
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with too many students, the spreading of courses, excessive specializa- 
tion which turns members of the university into technicians, a multi- 
Plicity of research which does not correspond to the human and finan- 
cial resources of our universities. 

There is no doubt about the present overloading and overcrowding 
and these are felt by all those who accuse the university of a lack of 
clarity. The univesity must therefore also devote itself to the choice of 
its purposes. This is one of its duties. This re-examination of teaching 
and research programmes must be done regularly and quite frequently 
SO that the students (and especially the future teachers) can learn to 
question their activities in an orderly, coherent and extremely serious 
way. This is the only way of preventing the university and any other 
teaching body from becoming static and more and more obsolescent. 
. The university’s duty and right continually to re-examine its teach- 
ing and research purposes must be solemnly respected and the law 
Must bear the mark of this freedom given to the university. The law 
ànd the political authorities must assure this freedom and allow the uni- 
versity to exercise it. Freedom of expression must be guaranteed to 
all members of the university, whatever their status, reflected in the 
tight of the university and its members both to be criticized and to cri- 
исте, 

. This criticism must be effectiv 
viduals and for groups. The university, : EY i. 
question of its monopolizing 


unction in our society. Even if there is no ј : 
this function, it must play the part of society's conscience, although it 
May itself be guilty sometimes. Its members have the knowledge and 
means of criticism which make them capable of bringing as enlightened 
and balanced a judgement as possible to bear on a situation and its im- 
Plications, as well as its human 


and material consequences. The univer- 
sity must develop in its students Wh 


o will all have their active place 
ІП Society later on—the habit of asking themselves what responsibility 
accompanies the knowledge they receive or are trying to develop, what 
IS the deontology of the profession they are training for, what is their 
duty towards their colleagues. towards the society in which they live 
and towards their environment. The university, both through its stu- 
dents and former students and as à constituted body, must develop the 
habit of asking pertinent questions, of placing each problem in its con- 
text and of trying to foresee the consequences of every action and of 
every silence. The university has the right and duty to take on this role 
Of positive critic of society and of itself, especially in this epoch in which 
the increase of knowledge and the mingling of civilizations force it to 
find a guiding line in its 4 


uest for humanism. 
The university’s other essential characteristic, as opposed to other 
kinds of education, is that it wor 


ks solely for and with adults. This has 
the following important consequences: 


e internally and externally, for indi- 
in fact, has an essential social 
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First, in pedagogical terms, its pedagogy (to simplify and avoid the 
rather unfortunate neologism of andragogy) cannot be a mere contin- 
uation of that used in primary and secondary education, whatever its 
qualities. It should be normal for the university to be particularly flex- 
ible in its choice of ways of transmitting knowledge and in its teaching 
methods, and it should seek to develop and preserve 
adaptation. This is the only way it can influence the 
it should and promote modern and 
educational circles. 


this capacity for 
outside world as 
stimulating teaching methods in all 


st criticism, devoted to the com- 
al methodology must be taught 


а specific discipline and also be put into practice 
newed humanism. 
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very broad outline of lifelong education we have just drawn, this task, 
however useful it may be, should not absorb the entire energy of uni- 
versities. The word “retraining” means they should give their former 
students technical or scientific complements enabling them to keep in 
touch with the evolution of their speciality or branches connected with 
it, thus providing them with the maximum efficiency in the exercise of 
their profession. This task is necessary. But the generalization of tech- 
nical courses, centred on better cost efficiency and greater competence, 
entails the risk of losing all the benefit of a well-thought-out system of 
lifelong education. Education must make it possible to “go from one 
place to another”, to change one’s inner personality. It must benefit 
People before it benefits companies. It must enable individuals to be- 
come really adult and not robots. This is where the essential role of 
Universities reappears: to serve society but at all costs to preserve their 
freedom to exercise their role as critics of society. 

Second, to favour the spreading of general culture, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from knowledge which is of immediate use in a profession. 
In doing so, universities should not only be concerned with their stu- 
dents or former students but with the population as a whole. It can be 
imagined—to avoid carrying out aimless programmes which conse- 
quently limit the motivations of those to whom they are ad- 
dressed — that universities should add complementary courses in gener- 
al culture to training programmes established by private enterprises for 


their own employees. According to this hypothesis, it goes without say- 
ing that these courses should be open to, everyone, Thus they would 
usefully counterbalance the more immediate utilitarian aspect of the 

ed by industries. They could therely really 


training programmes provid > L 
engare the оов of the individual in ways which would enable 
him to dominate his knowledge, 10 reflect upon it and establish a per- 

his way provide a more general 


Sonal scale of values. They would in t ay pr А 

Context for precise knowledge (savoir et savoir-faire) taught by industry. 

Agreements between public and private education could well lead to 

People who had undergone both technical training in a professional sec- 

tor and a corresponding general culture obtaining generally recognized 
a 

diplomas. 


Third. universities should open their gates to all those who had no 


Opportunity while they were young of following the long conres which 
lead normally to university admission. To make this clear, we may 
Speak of “evening classes”, immediately pointing out that the arrange- 
ments to be made for these students who already have a profession 
Must not be simply a matter of changing tie. times: ät which Courses 
are given. We believe that universities must find a more original for- 
mula, better adapted to this kind of student, who lacks some kinds of 
knowledge but possesses much that his young colleagues, who follow 
the so-called “normal” system, cannot have. It is rather paradoxical to 
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see that May 1968 has not left as deep and irreversible a mark on uni- 
versities as on society in general. Once the shock was over, universities 
remained trapped in their old perspectives and methods. There are very 
few professors now who are ready to believe that, if the world is going 
through a period of profound change, universities cannot continue to 
take refuge indefinitely in old-fashioned conservatism. And yet the fu- 
ture of universities is at stake. If the 


people for their future professional and social role— which is very 


excess of Students — young and less young 
bring about a lowering of the quality of tea 


carefully thought out. 
other students who, o 
their studies as could 
jobs and will not alwa 


ne must admit, 
be hoped? Thes 
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The first is that, during the Dies Academicus of the University of 
Geneva on 4 June 1974, the rector, Ernst Heer, chose admission to 
higher education as the subject of his speech, he was partly replying 
to a speech which had been made a few weeks before by the rector 
of another French-speaking university, who defended the idea of the 
university as an institution for the maintenance and training of an élite, 
as opposed to a mass university. “If everyone goes to university, the 
university will no longer exist.” 

Moreover, it must be pointed out that quite apart from ideological 
considerations about the nature of the university, the numerus clausus 
threatens Swiss universities and especially the faculties of medicine, for 
material reasons. 

The speech by the rector of the University of Geneva must be si- 
tuated in this context. He said he was resolutely in favour of free ac- 
cess to the university, for he believed the right to training to be one 
of the most fundamental social rights. 

In order that this right and freedom of choice in the subject of stu- 
dy should be effective he recommended: 

l. A greater variety of baccalaureate programmes. | 
2. The possibility for each holder of the baccalaureate to choose his fa- 
culty irrespective of the particular baccalaureate (Latin, Classics, 

Science, etc.) he had passed. А . 

3. A use of common courses at the university. А 
4. The creation of rather general diploma (licence) courses lasting at 
least three years and at most four years. 


5. Easier access to the university for those who wish to improve their 


knowledge in a field they already know very well through their pro- 

fessional activity, but who do not wish to follow full-time courses. 
6. The generalization of the possibility of following part-time studies 

while continuing professional work. 4 
The second piece of information is that, after careful preparation, a new 
experiment is to be carried out from September 1974 in one of the four 
secondary schools of Geneva. This experiment introduces a new bac- 
calaureate programme, with fewer compulsory branches, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, optional disciplines. The first holders of the 
baccalaureate obtained under this programme will enter the university 
in four years’ time. 


The university took part in the elaboration of this secondary school 


experiment and has committed itself to admitting the holders of this 
baccalaureate in four years’ time and to introducing the necessary in- 
troductory and complementary courses. The university believes it has 
a responsibility towards these pupils who have been chosen for this ed- 
ucational experiment. Moreover, it favours the idea that young people 
should not be forced to choose their decisive path too soon. This is why 
it is prepared to make a supplementary effort, by organizing prepara- 
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tory courses to fill the gaps left by the optional system. 

This readiness to innovate is not only seen at the cantonal level but 
also at the federal level, since the federal commission on the baccal- 
aureate (the guarantee in our federal educational system of a minimum 
standard and of free access of all holders of the baccalaureate to any 


of the Swiss universities) has accredited this programme during the trial 
period. 
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Director of Extramural Studies, 
University of Khartoum, 

Former Director of Extramural Studies, 
University of Zambia 


Introduction 


i Edgar Faure report, published as Learning to Be, says that У... 
У education is not ап educational system but the principle on 
2 ch the over-all organization of a system 15 founded, and which 
Mould accordingly underlie the development of each of its parts”! 
This concept is not widely known throughout Africa. Education in 
Many African countries is generally traditiona 


|; its major objective is to 
io DOR children for an examination which, if passed, would lead them 
о 
the next step on the educat 


ional ladder or to 4 white-collar job. In 
Many of these countries, education finishes when children leave school 
Ог university. It is very gratifying 10 note that the President of the Rep- 
ublic of Zambia, H.E. К. D. Kaunda, a forra 


: er teacher, takes a different 
View of education, He wrote in his recent book, Letter to My Children: 


A : What worries me is that we seem to take a fundamental view of education, re- 
garding its products as job fodder . - - True education ought to do more than equip 
ae tion of one-subject spe- 


ot turn out à genera 


peop] eum 
Ple to earn a living ... | hope We don dco кеін Wer 
ch outside 1 & 


Cialis; " i 
ists who are almost illiterate if they Step one m 
arger task of stimulating the individual's 
his intellectual capacity. This view of 
f the teacher and lays 


[9] 
ur educators must address themselves to the | 


en i " 4. E 
Notional, spiritual and moral growth as well as his. 
of the exclusive sphere o 


educati 
education takes the whole subject out 
Паз; i 5 е МЕ о аспар сой 
the society as 2 vitality. creativene: ptability must 
be the burden 00 society as а whole Su y 5 

е fruits of a genuine educational process. - - - 


He addresses his children in this way: « . . do not shut your minds 


1. E. Faure et al., Learning to Be, p. 182, Paris and London, Unesco and Harrap, 
1972. i 

K. D. Kaunda, Letter to MY Children, р. 26, 28, London, Longmans, 1973. 
.dbid.p.31. 


wN 
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when you leave school or university . . . if your schooling is successful 
it would have taught you how to use your minds ...” This approach 
to education has yet to permeate the Zambian educational system. But 
Zambia has, in a short span of time (only ten years after independence) 
made significant strides in the field of education for both children and 
adults. The main preoccupation of the government has been to ensure 
that every Zambian citizen should have the opportunity to learn, irre- 
spective of his age. As part of its endeavour to achieve equality of op- 
portunity, the Zambian Government, as we shall see below, has mob- 
ilized the regular system of education to serve the needs of adults. 

This paper deals basically with e 
education for those who did not hav. 
and further education for those w 

Our main areas of investigatio 
and the Ministry of Education sinc 
involved. 


ducation for two groups of adults: 
€ access io it when they were ready 
ho had some access. 


n will be the University of Zambia 
€ they are the two major institutions 


Definition and scope of adult education 
in Zambia 


The recently established 
the following definition 


; 5 nearly all educational activities specifically 
designed for adults. Such 


Community development which covers a wide range of programmes in- 
cluding literacy (both basic and functional), child care, hygiene, dom- 
estic sciences and civic ed 


of Education. 
Further education. This inv 
and commercial Subject 
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Ministry of Education through its College of Further Education and 
its colleges of technology. 

Extramural education which refers to a university-type of education 
especially organized for adults who want to study on a non-credit 
basis. The only entry qualifications required is the ability to com- 
municate in English. Such education is provided by the University 
of Zambia through its Department of Extramural Studies. 

Political and social education, especially organized for leaders at all le- 
vels, covering the party, trade-unions, co-operatives and other or- 
ganizations. The objective behind such programmes is to help peo- 
ple understand government policies in order to be able to participate 
in development projects and in nation-building in general. Such pro- 
grammes are provided by the Zambia Congress of Trade Unions, 
the National Institute of Public Administration, the President Cit- 
izenship College and the Department of Co-operatives. 

Correspondence education. This is provided at the secondary school le- 
vel by the Ministry of Education and at the university level by the 


University of Zambia (Unza). 


The University of Zambia 


e only university in the country) has, from 


the beginni X. n of educational opportunities for 
eginning, 2 he provision 0! 6 ucatio t fi 
E etel s. To this end, the university 


adults ; А T : 

as an integral part of its function [ ; 

established the Department of Extramural Studies and the Department 

Of Correspondence and Part-time Degree Studies: the former was one 

је the first university sections to be established in 1966. The latter fol- 
wed a couple of years later. 


The University of Zambia (th 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTRAMURAL STUDIES 


Studies deals with a wide spectrum of 
lasses, week-end courses, conferences 
hasis is on general education, training 


adult education officers, and more recently, workers’ education. The de- 
Partment operates through a national network of resident tutors in the 
eight provinces of Zambia. The tutors represent the link between the 
University and the local community: sound broadcasting 15 used to sup- 
Plement the general programme while conferences and seminars are di- 
rected mainly to the top level and intermediate leadership groups. The 


àims and objectives of the department as approved by the university 
€nate are as fi : 
ollows: ; : 
he provision of university-level studies to the general public. 
he provision of adult education training for: (a) university graduates 
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and undergraduates who may be expected to become full- or part- 
time university extramural tutors; and (b) workers in adult educa- 
tion schemes maintained by the government and voluntary agen- 
cies. 
Research into academic disciplines, and adult education problems. 
The encouragement of links between the university and the community 
by any other means within its powers. 
The department does not require any entry qualifications (except for 
the full-time one-year adult education training-courses), Тһе only re- 
quirement is that all prospective participants must understand sufficient 
English to be able to follow the programme. The teaching is done by 
the department's own staff together with a large group of part-timers, 
some of whom are full-time members of the university academic staff. 
The department has all the time worked in close co-operation with the 


various agencies of adult education in the country, especially the Min- 
istry of Education, 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CORRESPONDENCE 
AND PART-TIME DEGREE STUDIES 


d in the School of Humanities and 
w. For example, there аге no corre- 
©, engineering or agriculture. Stu- 
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in-service training of primary school teachers and the maintenance of 
an associateship with teacher training-colleges. 


CHANGES IN THE UNIVERSITY 


In January 1974 the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Zambia set 
up a working party composed of representatives of the university 
Schools and units along with representatives of the government depart- 
ments and the community at large to review the situation in the three 
major areas of university extension services, namely the Department 
of Extramural Studies, the Department of Correspondence and Part- 
Time Degree Studies and the Institute of Education. The working party 
reviewed the situation and reported its findings to the Vice-Chancellor. 
The main recommendations of the working party which were accepted 
by the university are as follows: 

First, that the three units be fused to create a university centre for 
continuing education. The working party stated in its argument for the 
unification of the three units: * The concept of lifelong education calls for 
4 coherent plan that would aim at removing the barriers between formal 
school education and non-formal out-of-school education, thus creating the 
need for more co-ordination between the training of school teachers 
and the training of continuing education personnel on one hand and be- 
tween the school and other agencies of change on the other.” 

Second, that the objectives of the proposed centre be: 

To create a more effective machinery that would further enable the 


University of Zambia to enhance its own collective potential to as- 


sist in creating and influencing change within the context of national 


aspirations. 

To assist social, economic and politic 
maximize their contribution to in 

To provide learning opportunities which 
the adult individual to participate mo 

5 change. 

To help reduce the gap i 
to provide facilities for a continuum 
interaction. 

To identify areas of research 
that the results of researc 


at large. me 
To assist in the training required for the development of continuing ed- 


ucation within the context of national needs and priorities. 
To assist in the development and co-ordination of national resources for 


continuing education. 


al organizations in the country to 
dividual and social development. 
would develop the capacity of 
re effectively in the process of 


between formal and non-formal education and 
of educational integration and 


for which there is a need and to ensure 
h are made available to the community 
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Third, that the activities of the proposed centre be: А А 
Full-time and/or part-time diploma and certificate courses (including the 
Diploma in Teacher Education) to benefit schoolteachers and other 
school personnel, adult educators and rural development personnel 
such as party workers, trade-unionists, community development of- 
ficers, agricultural extension officers, co-operative officers, etc. Such 
programmes could also be carried out by correspondence. 
Non-credit courses in the field of education and communication both 
at the university and at provincial centres for personnel working in 
education and extension. These should be carefully planned with 
the ministries and agencies concerned as a continuing and long-term 


commitment to the preparation of educators and extension person- 
nel for their tasks. 
Part-time and/or correspondence d 


egree programmes corresponding to 
the internal de, 


gree programmes and geared to national priorities. 
Courses in leadership and executive Skills, decision-making, political un- 
derstanding and human relations. These will be directed to national 
leaders in the wider sense of the term and will emphasize the uni- 
versity approach to learning. 
Organization of refresher cour: 
Science and technolo 
fessional knowledge 


Ses in the humanities, the arts, and in 
£y designed to update the academic and pro- 


of teachers, Scientists, engineers, doctors, etc. 
Post-graduate training-courses for adult educators. 


Teaching adult education as a component of the degree, diploma and 
certificate programmes of the School of Educ 
Research into the pri 


proposed Educatio 


; consultation and advice to oth 
tinuing education i 


grammes. 

Provision of opportunities for promotin 
аѕ art, drama, literature and music. 

Participation in the instructional activities and Co-ordination of plans and 
programmes to enable the university to tackle specific problems in 
rural areas. 


Consultative and advisory work with the 


8 cultural activities in such fields 


Ministry of Education, i.e. the 
Institute of Education. 
includes: a head office on the 
vincial centres: a Department 
€ Studies; a Department of 
ice Training; a Department of the Mass 
nd а conference unit. 


peration and consultations with the rest of 


university main campus; a network of pro 
of Correspondence and Part-time Degre 
Adult Education and In-serv 
Media of Communication; a 

Machinery assuring co-o 
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the university and the community is proposed in the form of an ad- 
visory board. 


The significance of this set-up is that it brings (for the first time in 


the history of African universities) the training of schoolteachers, adult 
educators, workers, national leaders, professionals and degree students 
under the umbrella of one institution. It thus confirms the role of the 
university as a focal point in the whole process of lifelong education. 


The Ministry of Education 


est single agency responsible for 
education. The ministry's pro- 
ng classes which are identical to 


The Ministry of Education is the larg 
adult education, excluding literacy 


gramme is concerned first with eveni 
the day primary and secondary schools. They offer adults an opportu- 


nity to study for the primary school leaving certificate or for the Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education (GCE) or both. The night schools operate 
throughout the country. They use secondary and primary school pre- 
Mises every night for about two hours from Monday to dans iyi 
teaching is done by part-time staff recruited mainly from the day = jr 
leaching force. Each night school has à supervisor who is ce ы е 
headmaster of the бу зен. The, се e450 students in 
heir work i i hool. In 1974, there w .00€ 
the Mae ere понире and secondary levels of night es 
The ministry also runs a correspondence course unit which provides 


5 genas dinary (O) le- 
Corresp at junior secondary and GCE or 
pondence courses at Ju cally and distributed to students 


vel. Le aterials < duced lo! a Id 
Sure matek Te Ea nother function which is the pro- 


Y post. The c ce unit has à ist 
"А . correspondence u ) А 
vision of lecture materials for night school students taking junior sec 


in all: 3,500 stu- 
Ondary and GCE O level courses. In 1974 there were, in all: 3, à 
ents in the junior secondary courses 3,500 in the GCE O level course; 


6 v es. 

and 20,000 school students receiving xe iia sec D 
The ministry also organizes a variety of courses, In P 

aA ping, office management, store- 


estic sciences ; copy-ty | 
Sciences, book-keeping, © py 8 
ееріпв, secretarial work, etc. Some of these ponentes bim ys 
full-time basis. They all lead to formal qualifications g y 


State, 


^DULT EDUCATION CENTRES 


The Ministry of Education runs four provincial adult education vir 
all of which are now on the Copperbelt provinces. There is a plan for 
Establishing at least one Adult Education Centre in every province. 
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Zambia’s major problems 
—what can adult education do? 


Zambia is a vast country covering a land area of the size of the United 
Kingdom, the Federal Republic of Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands and Belgium put together. It has a population of 4.5 
million people. Although it has the highest per capita income in Africa 
it faces the same problems of underdevelopment as other African coun- 
tries. The policy of the colonial exploitation left Zambia with a dual 
economy. There is on one hand the technologically advanced Copper- 
belt which employs about 50,000 workers б.е. one in every six Zambian 
wage-earners). The traditional sector on the other hand embraces three- 
ne-quarter of the Zambian population 
est are scattered over the rural areas 


` 


The te: 
of trained 
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trained literacy instructors; (c) follow-up literature is inadequate and 
sometimes not suitable for adults. 

A further major problem in Zambia is the widening gap between 
rural and urban areas and the drift from the rural area into the cities. 
Some schools of thought in Zambia accuse the school system of being 
divorced from the socio-economic realities of life, especially rural life. 
The Second National Development Plan (SNDP) gives rural develop- 


ment a high priority 


lopment that we inherited from the pre-Indep- 
endence era. It is also necessary to create income for rural people in order to generate 
a large domestic demand. For us developing the rural areas is а matter of life and 
death, though we do not underestimate the problems involved. It is in the rural area 


where the majority of our people live.! 


to correct the anomaly of lop-sided devi 


Finally, there is the question of education and employment. The school 
programmes are not strictly related to the employment market. The 
SNDP proposes that this situation be remedied by supplying 


à new direction for the primary school curriculum, providing fresh initiative in the field 
of post-primary skills training, encouraging the use of school facilities to train those who 
are out of school, and by strengthening the educational services which are specifically 
designed to enable men and women to make more use of the schooling they have al- 


ready received. 


а long way towards reforming the 


The Minist ducation has gone 
Buy or Edu view is how the students learn at 


curriculum. But the problem in my 
school, not what they learn. 


Future plans 


Planning in Zambia is done on a five-year cycle. The country is now 
going through its Second National Development Plan which covers the 
period from January 1972 to December 1976. There is no way of fore- 
casting the situation beyond 1976 because of lack of data and the ne- 
Cessary mechanism to carry Out any reasonable long-term projections. 
The UNIP Party has come up with à very useful document which out- 
lines Zambia's national policies for the next decade (1974-84). It states 


the following on education: 


development to which every individual should have 


Education i asis of national | : у 
Kus pies d pment of the individual and is an invaluable social 


a right. It is crucial to the develo 


to The Second National Development Plan 


1 к ‘ord’ 1а. 1 
o rcm t ТЫ December 1976, Ministry of Development Planning 


and National Guidance. 
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investment which guarantees the expansion of society's productive capacity through 

provision of scientific technological and technical skills. It is also an essential pre-con- 

dition for a viable democratic system. Over the last decade tremendous achievements, 
which will provide a strong base for even greater performance, have been made. To 

this end, the Party will therefore: і 4 

Expand and improve the whole system of learning to provide full education for every 
Zambian in such a way as to develop the following qualities: ability to combat ig- 
norance and its effects, namely servitude, fanaticism and prejudice; ability to un- 
derstand and take pride in our national heritage ; critical understanding of the writ- 
ten and spoken word; ability to generate ideas; ability to make decisions and take 
action; ability to order one’s life; respect for labour. 

Restructure the system of education and provide for a compulsory basic ten years of 
education leading to the Junior School Certificate which will: adequately prepare 
the young people for the challenges of life; enable those who continue to obtain 
the Senior School Certificate after two years of education. G 

Expand and improve facilities for training teacher educators at the Teacher Training- 
Colleges and the University of Zambia. 

Improve education through the use not only of suitable new media but also different 
methods, materials, equipment and support services. These improvements will be 


brought about by organized, well-directed educational research and consequent in- 
novation. 


Rationalize the running of all education and train 
fective co-ordination and planning. 

Expand education faciliti 
sically handicapped. 

Revise the law governing the running of nursery schools and créches so that they are 


administered by the Ministry of Education and Culture to facilitate control of fees 
and curricula in the interests of Zambia. 


Ensure that education in Zambia fosters patriotism 
lidarity based on independence and justice. 


Broaden and improve the scope of educational broadcasting and library services. Special 
emphasis will be put on intensifying the provision of these services to the rural 
areas, 

Evaluate and expand educational television programmes to cover a much larger school 
population, 

Expand the Scope of science and technical education to enable Zambians to lead full 
and effective lives, 

Improve and expand the Universit 
Unues as a centre of higher lez 


ing institutions to facilitate more ef- 


es providing specialized instruction to the deaf, dumb and phy- 


n and the sense of international so- 


n the nation. 
of setting up local correspondence schools with a view to 
áre based and/or controlled from outside Zambia. y 
о all organizations involved in education research and curri- 


Ensure that School buildings are Simple and inexpensive but functional and durable. 
Foster public interest in the Strengthening of Parent Teachers" Associations and increase 
their contribution to the im 


Strengthen and improve educati 
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Another important document that points to the future is SNDP. 
The main points in SNDP as far as education is concerned suggest 
the following: 
First, there will be a systematic expansion in schools, higher insti- 
tutes and the university intake. It will be followed by an expansion in 


the teacher training-programme. 
Second, there will be a curric 

à The plan states: 
bud primary school must, therefore, help childr 
Е life in their communities, whether rural or Ў i 
Onfidence and self-reliance, by arousing vocational interests and teaching practical 
and economic changes which their 


КЕШЕ апа by helping to make intelligible the social поп 1 the 
Ommunities are undergoing. The community itself should in fact become a major in- 


Strument of education . . . у N 
The curricula of pre-service and in-service teachers’ colleges will be 


reassessed and adapted in line with the changing orientation of the 


Schools.! 
Third, the secondary schools will be involved into a programme of 


Community action. SNDP says: 


ulum reform at all levels of education. 


en to prepare themselves for a produc- 
urban. It should foster children's self- 


secondary school constitute à supply of know- 


edge, skill and resourcefulness which can be mobilized in rendering service to their 
communities. Most schools already contribute in one way or another to adult literacy 
and night school teaching, homecraft. child care, and sewing classes. The Government 
will encourage uch activities on a more systematic basis. Community service camps 
Will receive more vi cous support. The Government will investigate the possibility of 
Making further use En secondary school facilities after school hours and during school 


holidays for various adult training and in-service courses for teachers. 


The teaching staff and pupils of each 


e following services will be ex- 
ed; Zambia Library Ser- 
levision; curriculum de- 


Fourth, during the plan's execution, the I 

"iind significantly: education of the handicapp 

Sela adult education; educational radio and te 
opment: Educational Service Centre. 
Perhaps the most important part of thes 


Ucational Service Centre, which is looked ир alee 
and service institution. Initially it will house the curriculum develop- 


Ment centre, the correspondence course unit, the audio-visual aids lib- 

rary and the administrative offices of the educational broadcasting and 

television service, and Zambia library service headquarters. | 
This sort of integrated approach 10 onal services is a step in 


educat! 
the right direction in so far as the concept of lifelong education is con- 
с А asi 
еглед because it provides а good basis 


for integrated planning. 
А The only difficulty is that the government has not yet been able to 
ully implement any of the proposals for t 


e services is the new Ed- 
on as a new professional 


he educational services. There 


1. K. D. Kaunda, The Second National Development Plan . . ., ор. cit. 


2. ibid. 
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are many problems which Zambia shares with many of the developing 
nations; the three major problems are: shortage of funds to finance 
even priority programmes; shortage of skilled personnel to plan and to 
implement; lack of reliable data for any meaningful projections (e.g. the 


last manpower survey was made in 1969 and the last statistical year- 
book was published in 1971). 


Conclusion 


With the setting up of the new Centre for Continuing Education, the 
University of Zambia is now faced with a new challenge, the challenge 
of implementing an integrated programme of education that takes into 


account the actual needs of the whole community: the child and the 
parents. 


every academic staff m 
One must, however, say t 
correspondence programme. Th 
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sult there has been a lot of pressure on the teaching staff which re- 

sulted in an unfavourable deal for the correspondence programme. The 

Department of Extramural Studies on the other hand was more flexible 

in its approach since it did not prepare students for any specific degree 

course. Co-operation with the academic staff has been excellent in the 
area of short-term assignments such as conferences, seminars and 
workshops. But very little co-operation was possible over the kind of 
courses which last for one academic year even though the university 
academic staff were under the same contractual obligation pertaining to 

Correspondence education. The extramural programme was somewhat 

litist in its approach in the sense that it was directed to the very small 

Minority of Zambians who understood sufficient English to be able to 

benefit from the extramural courses. A good beginning was made in 

1971 when a radio programme on rural development was introduced 

in one of the local languages. It is hoped that the new Centre for Con- 

tinuing Education will benefit from past experience and make a fresh 

Start. Its list of priorities may include the following elements: 

A plan to introduce into the university’s own “kingdom the concept 
of lifelong education. This would mean 4 revision of university cur- 
ricula in such a way that both staff and students come ib и 
that university education is not and cannot be terminal ane that 
what matters is not what the students learn but how vss Mn x 

eacher training provided by the School of Education today must 06 


i capable of looking 
Ico a new breed of teachers _looki 
Sn ael ocess that requires full participation 


at Me :nuous pfi ull | 
of Pipan Ag eamm aaa the whole community in meem 
ing process and indeed in the f syllabuses and cur- 
Ticula, 

The University Education R 
Should carry out researc 


construction O 


esearch and Curriculum Development Unit 
h programmes into the implications of the 


concept of lifelong education in terms of the P es 
cess, the methods and techniques currently en róle of the mass 
Well as the non-formal system of eae аката ext 
Media in lifelong education, the problems 0 te g a 


book production. 


The total estimated cost of recurrent expenditure on the Centre for 


1 PT Р 4 s 
-Ontinuing Education amounts 19 542,605 jos сомды: M E 
timated expenditure of 353,375 kwacha for pm 325 iene De we 
ows: Department of Correspondence Studies, ee к Пәйкі 
Ment of Extramural Studies, 195,850 kwacha; nstitute о Э 


84.200 kwacha. 


1. One Kwacha = U.S.$ 0.65. 
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The amount estimated for General Expenditure (all expenditure 
other than emoluments) has been set at 20 per cent of the estimated 
cost of total emoluments. The increase in the estimated expenditure of 
this nature is in the region of 100 per cent. 

The total recurrent estimate makes the Centre fer Continuing Ed- 
ucation the fourth largest single unit (in terms of expenditure) in the 
university, its cost being higher than that of many schools and insti- 
tutes. 
The centre has the advantage of using other resources in the uni- 
versity as well as in the wider community. The former extramural de- 
partment, for instance, has always had access to School premises, town 
halls, community centres and other meeting-places free of charge. 

It is necessary to state here that given the necessary financial back- 
ing and the required personnel, the Centre for Continuing Education 


at the University of Zambia can Serve very well as a model for a num- 
ber of countries in similar circumstances, 
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Appendixes 


1. Adult education! 


ADULT LITERACY PROGRAMME (1971) 


Number of _ Numberof Number of Number made literate 


Province classes in Instruc- students 
1971 tors enrolled 1971 1970 1965/69 

Copperbelt 106 170 1,336 282 557 361 
Central 100 100 2,162 241 546 206 
кешені 103 90 1,305 431 429 562 

orthern 163 134 2,027 574 1,082 310 
Western 164 120 1,876 397 188 53 
Eastern 174 149 2,667 350 315 242 
North-western 161 149 1,931 678 234 172 
Luapula 196 191 2719 215 215 264 

Total 1,167 1,103 16,023 3,168 3,566 2,260 


ADULT EDUCATION ENROLMENTS BY PROVINCE, AND BY LEVEL OF STUDIES OR SPECIALITY 


(1971) 


Level or speciality 


Province " 
ounce Lower Upper Junior coms Domes- An Total 
mercial tic ther 


Primary Primary Secondary G.C.E. ji [ 
studies Science 


Copperbelt 2,101 3,898 2,676 907 566 145 18 10,311 


entral 

KabwaRegion 1,499 2,366 1337 52 Z ЕЕЗ 202 
gisaka Région 1,485 2,707 1651, ЖО eT 
Outhern 615 3,107 1,847 139 123 5,831 
Northern sio. 1206 1,296. 20 20 -- 142 226 
Western 472 994 905 33 — = 2,404 
Eastern 1,329 1,505 896 108 — = — 3,838 
North-western Bu uH Ub UG c c 2,395 
Luapula 83 dà ss € = — — 281 


Total 9,943 17,466 12,133 2,079 709 145 30 42,505 


1. Data taken from Statistical Year-book 1971, published by the Central Statistical Office, Lusaka. 
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2. Government and aided schools! 


PROJECTED GROWTH IN PRIMARY CLASSES AND ENROLMENT, 1971-76 


Classes (by grade) Enrolm mt (by grade) 
teat I У УН 1 У УН 
| 26,700 
71 3,343 2,048 18,730 128,660 81,050 726, 
1976 3,893 2,794 22,942 151,400 108,700 880,300 


PROJECTED GROWTH IN SECONDARY CLASSES AND ENROLMENT, 1971-76 


Classes (by form) 


Enrolment (by form) 
ney m Iv LV 1 Iv kv 
1971 399 234 1,534 15,260 7,650 54,260 
1976 537 242 2,053 20,700 8,500 74,500 
PROJECTED SECONDARY TEACHER REQUIREMENTS, 1972-76 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 

Total teachers 

required 2,536 2,546 2,791 3,061 3,246 
New input of 

trained Zambians 130 187 309 480 529 
Total Zambians 

in system 387 535 790 1,151 1,507 
Asa percentage 

of total teachers 15.3 21.0 28.3 37.6 46.4 
New expatriate 

recruits required 511 399 493 409 307 


3. Commission for Technic 
Vocational Teachin 
enrolment, 1971-76 


al Education and 
Е : projected growth in 


Total enrolment in year 
Programme 
| 1971 1976 

Technological training 473 2,130 
Trades training 1,362 4,330 
Applied arts and commerce 842 2,200 
Teacher training 60 200 
Nkumbi International College 174 450 
Total 2,911 9,310 


1. Data taken from the Second National Devel: 


а opment Plan (SNDP) January 1972 to December 1976, published by 
the Ministry of Development Planning and National Guidance. 
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Definitions and general considerations 


INTRODUCTION 
n trying to treat lifelong education and its consequences for the use 
tion versity resources, particularly concerning ihe Venezuelan educa- 
onal system, we have considered the system as a whole, its respective 
Subsystems and related systems. This is because it is difficult for the 
fader to place the problem properly, if he has not understood before- 
Nand the general context which will serve as а frame of reference to 
Understanding the Venezuelan problem at all educational levels. 
е It would be presumptuous of us (0 believe that the subject has been 
ie hausted and even more so to claim that we have shown originality 
in our method of analysis. We think it more important to have a real- 
‘Stic view of the problem and this is why we shall refer to legislation, 
Philosophy, statistics, data and publications available in our country. 
It is becoming "iore and more obvious that the school system no 
Опрег meets satisfactorily modern man's need to become master of his 
Own destiny, Our school system — and this is inevitable —15 buried under 
Mass of contradictions, the most flagrant being that it must educate 
© members of a society whose purposes and physical and temporal 
tity Не go well beyond man’s lifespan (as a DS. пољу 
Y) whi ardly keep up W! 
at OA a ha tag cel oe p we seriously believe that the 
transmission of ЕА ейи and its application will break away from the 
School and that this process will be conceived in the light of society's 
volution, according b. each individual's lifespan, so that he can benefit 
om lifel at m cradle to grave: 
конг еа ice involved both for schools and for bud- 


Bets are very high and even insurmountable. World statistics, and par- 
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ticularly those of our country, show that it is no longer possible to m- 
crease educational expenditure, especially for in-school education. Sein 
ply to increase expenditure will not necessarily solve all eem o 
problems in this respect; we shall never be able to create à schoo 
all by increasing financial resources, for once the ceiling is reached, 
there will still be children and young people without schools and here 
we encounter a new contradiction, since the school system, because of 
its democratic basis, must be open to all. 

Since school, which is the basis of our present educational system, 
suffers from such contradictions, we need to seek other solutions which 
must compensate for the deficiencies of the school System; they must 
embrace the whole of man's life, follow the rhythm of the progress of 
knowledge, accept all those who wish to benefit from education, reduce 
costs and adopt the characterictics of what is, for us, a real lifelong ed- 
ucation. 

Naturally, Venezuela is caught up in what is happening, for as a 
developing nation, our institutions are confronted with the contradic- 
tions which arise throughout our efforts and experiments to reach our 
desired level of development. 

In Venezuela, the problem is engrossing and very topical. We agree, 
on the whole, that education should be the right of everyone and not 
of a privileged few, and that it must correspond to the evolution of 
science and technology so that Venezuelans can be receptive to know- 
ledge, follow its progress or be able to abandon it for other fields of 
human activity. 

Our educational system, which according to the law and philosophy 
of the people, is democratic 


omy offers limited employ- 
encourages unemployment which in- 
REC UR | : Population; this is a sufficient reason 
in itself to explain the inequality 


of education. 
It must be stressed, however, th 


at Venezuela has begun an urgent 
5, ате aware of the problem and that the 
government and citizens are looking at the education system, searching 


Ove and update it. The task involves finding 
together ways of broadening educational Opportunities, of introducing 


systems other than schooling, of improving leaching, of modernizing 
methods and systems and of learning to accept continual changes. In 
other words, the country as a whole realizes that education іп Vene- 
zuela must be placed in the pers i 


In order to make our study m 
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lai i i 

ЖАС un a interpretation given to certain concepts of life- 

Ke NIE ен In order to do this, we shall make use 

We cin es ions from Venezuelan authors and analyse them briefly. 

ае. set out some opinions on this subject, as objectively as 
_since they result from our working experience іп the fields of 


educati : 
AS and administration. 

e ers this first purpose has bee 
» and will be, the implications о 


n achieved, we shall try to see what 
Met? oe f lifelong education in Venezuela for 
shall is ources and other consequences. In order to do this, we 
tems. s tf ise quotations, statistics and analyses of educational Sys- 
ууз ыы the information we give may be more useful. This may 
and th me repetition, but we hope to follow the proposed schemas 
en deal with each subject from the angle we have chosen. 


EDUCATION 
ITERATURE 


education” refers to a univ- 
led to terminology which 


THE 
M а OF LIFELONG 
EZUELAN EDUCATIONAL L 


Lifel 
lelong education. The expression "lifelong 


ersal ; 
зе recognized concept; it has, however, 
es related concepts and this has given rise to certain ambiguities. 
st common terms and concepts 


iis therefore is to clarify the mo 
W in Venezuela. | ^ 
ог ihe have also come across different terms expressing the same idea 
a ideas expressed in different terms. in American, Spanish 
СҚ жеді American papers on education, and even In Unesco publi- 
and int To be better understood, We shall try to look at both national 
up tional aspects. 
But RU education" is the mos 
precise meaning is unclear in t 
О and critics. б 
Speciale” terms, such as “adult education”, “university courses for non- 
тает e audiences", sretraining-courses”» “open lectures", “open ud 
Pear in continuous education" and “on-the-job hoe e xj 
Wade HAMM with the term which interests i g 


1 frequently used term in Venezuela. 
he writings of educators, politi- 


m, gives us à whole 


Mari i i i 
А io Le ‘ali this proble 
Tan _Laiton, who specializes іп 15: i 
h Ее of lifelong education's characteristics In his books, but very often 
tics as much as to its ways and 
i be explained, for if 


о ; ; 
es not refer to its character's 


ans. N ; n can 
- Nevertheless this apparent confusio 

e bs EU у 
~ definition of the concept 15 accepted as being “a broad and general 


tinci EAS A 
cap Ple which covers the purposes and organization of the entire ed- 
tional system” it is very difficult to give it characteristics other than 


Ose 
ne the system itself. 
Should believe, as is in fact 1 
include a little of what we 


me. 


t every educational activity 
long education. In fact, this 
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concept is a principle which is part of all education, but which has lately 
become the subject of very particular attention because of the need to 
revitalize education. 


We believe in the urgent need to rethink the contents and metho- 
dology of education : education must not let itself be carried away by 
over-specialization or dehumanizing utilitarianism. 


Our experience in trying to find a greater precision for the terms 
and concepts of lifelong education proved very interesting; indeed, we 
have found quotations from the distant past in our educational papers, 
but these remain go topical that they seem to have been written with 


the enthusiasm for the concept of lifelong education which has marked 
the last few years. 


In 1937, in La Escuela Nueva, 


Luis Beltran, Prieto Figueroa and 
Luis Padrino wrote: 


For Venezuelan teachers “The Renovated School” 


and processes. That is only a beginning. For us, the new school which wishes everyone 
to take part in the life of the community is democratic and it therefore requires the 


pupils to contribute to the planning of their education, the teacher being the intelligent 
guide who orientates and makes possible the responsible advance of young people 
towards integration. 


not only means a change in methods 


If this statement had become ri 
tem, we would be at the 

We also find another i 
that of the Law on Edu 
country) by which an E 
of the greatest topical in 


eality in the Venezuelan education Sys- 
head of the lifelong education movement. 
mportant quotation made a few years later— 
cation of 1948 (which had little effect in the 
Xtramural Studies service with concrete goals 
terest was created. The Law of 1948 says that: 


andards of society. 
Education is not confined to children and youth, even if this is one of its basic char- 
acteristics; rather, it ought to be a never-ending duty throughout man’s life. For, in this 
modern world, we should add to our cultural treasure house every day the increased 
knowledge which our intelligence is constantly creating so that this knowledge can be 


spread through the intermediary of education—the latter becoming thus a continuous 
process which should never Stop. 
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training which is renewed, an attitude towards training; the time ele- 
pus is present, of course, but more in the sense of “all the time", that 
Say, permanent. It is this attitude which, in the context of lifelong 
education, makes a person permeable, changeable, curious, apt for ed- 
ucation; that is to say, he creates himself his educational opportunities. 
s P the context of the educational or politico-educational literature. of 
the i ар dealing with lifelong education, it is important to mention 
m ‘asic purposes of pre-school educational programmes Іп Venezuela. 
€ believe they express the beginning of an education which is inte- 
Srated in the concept of lifelong education. 
These programmes, in effect since 1969, stipulate the following: 


T a 5 Б А А 
е are some of the purposes of pre-school education: to proceed in such а way as 
Make the child take an active part in learning, as 10 make him already at the pre- 


pli level create his own life style, a life style which enables him to outline the basis 
SEE Personality in such a way as to become a spontaneous, creative, self-assured, re- 
Ber u and helpful person, who loves nature and his fellows, work and learning. We 

leve that if this basic goal is reached, we shall see the creation of a person produced 


by lifelong education. 


Adult education. In Venezuela, the term “adult education” expresses 
Conceptually the mandate of the Third International World Conference 
On Adult Education, which was held in Tokyo from 25 July to 7 Au 
Bust 1972, It expressed “the need for greater social justice” to end the 
Position between what are usually called the masses and the élites, 
апа to give a purpose to young people who are growing up in an epoch 
ОГ unstable values and to restore to the individual the feeling of be- 


onging to а community. ps 
f In this respect, adult education in Venezuela has very precise aims, 
namely: that the user makes use of the training facilities which are 
Offered him; that he appreciates his experiences: that he increase the 
“nefits of education in the social context he belongs to, according to 
'S Possibilities: and that, once he knows his capacities and his limits, 
decides more and Tore conscientiously and firmly about his civic 
оа, his participation and his responsibility for a solution of the 
oblems ОГ his country and the world. x 
"s Adult silitaton, understood in this way, 5 given at different levels, 
9rding to various ways and means. 


i i as alre: en conceptu- 
alize с system. This is a term which has cor dies Бе 
ои: stem in which ways and means 

i individual, such 
knowledge comes from the indi- 
in operation since the 
nt at the intermediary 


t ed by the responsibility ап 
1€ only limitation to acquiring 
3 Own capacities. The parallel system, 


School year, is only used for the mome 
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level and for people over 16. It was officially created by the Presidential 
Decree No. 208 on adult lifelong education. 


Non-enrolled students. This is another form of adult education which has 
existed for many years in this country. According to this system, a 
young person over 18 can choose credited subjects, which prove he has 
completed the full cycle of primary education without having been to 
school. This system also applies at the intermediary level: a young per- 
son over 25 can choose examinations in subjects which are part of the 
traditional baccalaureate programme, without having been to school. 


Supervised university studies. These studies, which are another form of 
adult education, aim at giving another chance to many citizens who, for 
non-intellectual reasons, could not receive higher education. These 
could also be called: the “open university”, or the “university-at-a- 
distance”, or the “extramural university"—terms used in other coun- 
tries to define this kind of education. 

„Тһе administration of supervised university studies has been given 
a linear structure—it is functional and is headed by the Vice-Rectorate 
of the Central University of Venezuela. Supervised studies were intro- 
duced by the National Council of Universities on 2 February 1973 and 
now apply to the basic cycle of education of the Central University. 


figures in the kind of 
described. The distant 
S the student who goes 
udent usually has a pro- 
be physically present in 
ore of a hindrance if the 


Retraining. This is the usuz 
Я al term to define the ki al ich 
enables professional peo kind of education whi 


ple to renew their knowled 2 
ign A 4 ge by means of new 
studies and new training-cycles in order to improve their working con- 
ditions. The term applie: 


S to all levels, that is t i 
Hons. rm 16 x o say a qualified work- 
man can retrain just as a technician, a teacher, a Men or a doctor 


can. Its synonym is “on-the-job training" or “advanced courses". How- 
ever, the term “retraining” is more frequent in industry 


Advanced courses. This sim 
ple enrol in order to im 
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The uni iti 

nive é i i ini 

" 2. also give this training in the context of extended 
Bitur на — There are also institutions founded for this 
Die. ally for certain professions: teacher training, for exam- 


Universi 2 

Wea о work. University extension work is carried out by 

attract people wi se to integrate themselves into the community and 

Heaton at thi ithout academic diplomas who can and must receive ed- 

thods as f; 15 level. It is one of the most interesting university me- 
ar as lifelong education is concerned and we shall come back 


to it j 
it in more detail. 


Extram | 
to ca studies. In Venezuela the term “extramural studies” is used 
St tieng oie number of educational activities which can be linked 
Shows the education. Another quotation from the government plan 
Subject: Dee and the new conception in the country towards this 
Mate pur e workman, the peasant, the employee must be the ulti- 
of ану anc of education, at a time when knowledge and the needs 
ies must 2 practice change so rapidly. This is why extramural stu- 
his ter joy the important place they did not have In the past." 
Ucational bin has had different meanings throughout Venezuelan ed- 
ға Studie history: extramural studies used to be known 25 “extra cathed- 
S": that is to say they were given outside school and embraced 


Oth с 
ultural ; 5 e M 
tural and. physical activities; they used to be complementary 
cal activities: but their 


Studies" 
es f : 
Contents which also included cultural and phys! У 
were consolidated when the 1948 law on education made 
or the 1948 academic year, this 


emi 
ranch 08 new branch of education. F ) 
Working as given one of lifelong educati "improve 
S Las s capacities". 
all edi ro is a consensus Ё 
cational activities outside 1 


on's basic aims: 
as to the meaning of the term; it de- 


Ines 
һе class-room. 


The 

(ава ot System. “Class-room education must be completed and dif- 
and an Y an open system which can reach all sectors of the country 
Courses Corners of the world by radio. television and correspondence 
arlos | These are the exact words of the President. of Venezuela, 

: t Andres Perez. 
in the the moment, the open system finds its most perfect expression 
Sistang educational subsystem called the Resources and Technical As- 
innova; Centre (CRAT), which is r institution of educational 
tions and aims at promoting amongst people over 16 
assistance neces- 


Providi ) 
Sary | "Че them with the technical and pedagogical ass 
an intermediary education for adults. 


Y in 
Order to reach the goal of 
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TERMS AND CONCEPTS WHICH FIGURE 


IN LEGISLATION AND OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS OF VENEZUELA 
IN RELATION TO LIFELONG EDUCATION 


We described above certain terms implying reference to the concept of 
lifelong education, and in order to do so, we quoted Venezuelan ed- 
ucational literature. Although we risk Tepeating ourselves, we shall see 


which terms apply to the Venezuelan educational legislation and to the 
official technical terminology. 


Adult lifelong education. This is the name given to the subsystem of 
adult education in the Presidential Decree No. 208 of 29 November 
1969. We notice that the decree uses the term “adult lifelong educa- 
tion”. Lifelong education is mentioned in it but in relation to a precise 
age-group, adulthood. This definition in some ways gives rise to con- 
fusion between the two concepts and this can be damaging to lifelong 
education; but in any case, it is only an apparent confusion, for the real 


purpose is to create the instruments of adult education in the context 
of lifelong education. 


Decree No. 208 bases adult education on “ 
society to count on flexible systems of educati 
tural, scientific and professional training 
ity for creation” and on the idea that “the economically active popu- 


lation must be given a cultural and professional training in order to 
Teach the goal determined by the development plans", 


the need for present-day 
on which help adult cul- 
. and which stimulate the capac- 


The Resources and Technical Assistance Centre (CRAT). This adult ed- 
ucation centre is open to all those who have not received any formal 
Schooling. Its system of free access to examinations allows the centre 
to take into account both knowledge and experience acquired in life. Up 
to the present, it has awarded the bachelor's degree. 


Supervised university studies. This form of education, which is part of the 
university system of the Central University of Venezuela, was ap- 
proved by the National C 


ouncil of Universities on 2 February 1973. 


POLICIES AND APPLICATIONS OF LIFELONG EDUCATION 
IN VENEZUELA 


The recommendations worked out during the third International Con- 
ference on Adult Education, which all place the policy of adult edu- 
cation within the concept of lifelong education, have been fully respect- 
ed by Venezuela. 


The policies of adult education and those of the other levels of ed- 
ucation in Venezuela must be stu 


died in the light of national policies. 
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Іп Venezueli 5 
never E éd are still many sections of the population who have 
уран би. to soch ps or who did not remain there; therefore their con- 
to stimulate th al and economic development is small; so it is urgent 
those which T to participate in educational activities, especially in 
Obtain the Miele at giving basic training. The country knows it must 
lation if it о ВЕ participation of the economically active popu- 
his ы а to acquire the level of development it is aiming at 
to the confer 5 and the decisions which proceed from it, correspond 
develop es ences recommendations which invite member States to 
of the ua education programmes for all-round development 
Structures” ; ры n the framework of changing social and economic 
Signed to Pos which ask that emphasis be placed on "education de- 
taken by th courage people to participate in influencing the direction 
Will make at societies and to develop the attitudes and skills which 
Е ће Пит Па both meaningful and effective.” 
igure in the ab ational Plan had aspirations similar to those which 
Plan should above recommendations. It said that the 1970-74 education 
include, amongst its other basic aims, 
ciety in which сас! 
ble to his liberati 


itself in the hist 
In this way. in 


h person can find more 
on and maturing. It is 
orical process of social 
addition to its tran- 
bute to the training of a critical 
Г innovations and then be- 
e establishment of a social 


the creati 5 
Conditions aon à democratic and responsible so 
t 'erefore indi possibilities which are favoura 
Med Grano mee for education to place 
awa dental andi order to accelerate this process. 
Teness Wid sec content, it must also contrit 
and 5 а means ан the creation and spreading 0 
Just order. personal and social promotion. helpful to th 

We al 
5 " 
cation ісе that the co-ordination of Venezuelan systems of adult 
Gan, Vene rresponds to the pertinent recommendation. 
ating adul zuela, the Ministry of Education is responsible for co-ordi- 
[0 the ne t education policy planning. This planning is done according 
Istry d and aspirations of professional and social sectors. the min- 
anne takes charge of the general planning of adult education, 
the D of pedagogical activities of institutions devoted to this 
e orien of the required personnel. |, 

Спегцеј, DOW describe some of these policies 
a within the concept of lifelong education. 


as they develop in 


Adul 
um 
lifelong education 


Desn; 
Spite 
195 the tremendous efforts ma 


ela, especially since 


de by Venezu 
Venezuelans by 


ducation open to i 
still a high proportion 


г бу tO 
aa foe iane possibilities of 6 
f the Prospective outlook 10 education, there 5 
eived sufficient basic education to 
r individuals who 


e . 
be ie Ce which has not rec 
i © be development factors and even fewe 
| 29 November 1969, young people 


Minat à 
? their own destiny. Unti 
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under 25 who had not been able to go to school normally had to enrol 
in evening courses in which the programmes and regime resembled 


those of secondary schools for school-age adolescents receiving inter- 
mediary level education. 


Decree No. 208 fills in this gap by establishing the parallel system. 
This is a form of adult education in the spirit of lifelong education, 
which aims at promoting and improving the cultural level of young 


workers over the age of 16. Tue parallel system is applied in regular 
evening institutes and in CRAT. 


Decree No. 208 bases itself on three fundamental principles: “the 
recognition of man’s right to education, this being a development pro- 
cess, the only limit of which must be the person’s aptitudes”; “the cer- 


tainty that there is no economic and social progress without previous 


and parallel cultural evolution”; and “the belief that a nation has no 
true existence of it is not consid 


ered as something real and equal by 
all citizens”. 


The parallel system is similar to the school system; it has the same 
ns and courses, except for very slight modifications to adapt them 
to the mentality of an adult. The only basic difference is 
System, whose main characteristic is free 
18 to say, the adult can hasten the rh 
is his own aptitudes. Those w 


pla 


its assessment 
access to examinations; that 


à Systematic education at the age 
ho wish to acquire new knowledge 


CRAT uses modern methods such as radio, taped courses, corre- 
Spondence courses and all other audio-visual media to diffuse its ed- 
ucational programmes. The student needs the personal help of the as- 
Sistant/technician. 

Both the 
adult educati 


Venezuela. 
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Supervised university studies 


It was thought until very recently that, for an individual to be able to 
understand the world, he must have passed through at least the first 
levels of education. Most countries have established the minimum pe- 
riod necessary as the first nine years of school. The increase in know- 
ledge and scientific and technical progress are such that this need does 
Not stop growing; the individual asks for more, society must give him 
More: hence the development of the present tendency to increase the 
Opportunities open to the individual to acquire the greatest possible 
amount of knowledge, given individual aptitudes. 

There is no doubt that this need has had such violent repercussions 
on the university that it has caused a new problem. People moved by 
the desire to extend their outlook and opportunities in a world where 
Competition is fierce have knocked at the door of the university. The 
University’s answer has provided interesting elements concerning the 
new role of the university. Two tendencies can be predicted. The uni- 
Versity will either remain shut in on itself, with traditional criteria, turn- 
ing its back on society, thus becoming an entelechy which society will 
Not want to preserve, and will disappear through lack of vitality, or it 


will try to direct man’s needs and provide the means for society to at- 
latter solution would transform the 


tain a harmonious evolution. This у 
university into а haven of new ideas іп the field of education and man, 
w a permanent pupil, into the centre of change and not, as he is today, 
a victim of circumstances. 
ree: Central University о 
pm 'ographic explosion of student 
Sou as access to the university 5 c 
rces are also increasing. The situa : 
ed, but new ways of facing the problem are appearing. 
Niversity is trying to outline a solution. 


Supervised university studies are one ! 
€nezuela’s answers to the problem. They offer a new opportunity to 


à very high proportion of citizens who, for non-intellectual reasons, 
ave not been able to follow university studies. These studies do not 
Claim to replace the traditional university, but wish to coexist with it 
Y providing the country with a new kind of university activity, without 
Causing a lowering in the quality of teaching. This system represents 
а genuine new trend in teaching. We wish to open new roads in uni- 
Versity experiment, just like the other countries ІП which this system 


as been tried out. 

га ers. many differen 

Sx ed in the context of 

inet by which adults are encou 
5, with the purpose of stimul 


f Venezuela is examining this problem; the 
sin Venezuela causes problems, as 
oncerned; costs, installations and re- 
tion is becoming more complicat- 
The Central 


of the Central University of 


lutions and systems must be ac- 
higher education. With the ever-growing tend- 
raged to study outside university cen- 
ating “self-education”, supervised uni- 


t kinds of so 
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versity studies tend to recognize the autonomous student wherever he 
is and give him real help, by trying to make work and studies corre- 
spond and by developing intellectual capacities which would otherwise 
remain unexploited. Supervised university studies are considered to be 
the first Venezuelan attempt to give a structure to this kind of higher 
education, so that the university can respect one of its commitments: 
to face the enormous progressive pressure of the sections of the pop- 
ulation who demand advanced courses and professional retraining. 

The level of supervised university studies of the Central University 
is the same as that of the basic cycle of the School of Education— that 
is to say, the basic level of the B.A. in Education. The course system 
is in part the same as that of the traditional university but with dif- 
ferences which derive from the necessary flexibility. 

The studies are longer: student enrolment in the various disciplines 


is done according to a system of “units” and this enrolment, like the 


total length of the studies, corresponds to the students’ available time 
and their abilities. 


It is a directed and individualized process. M 
tions and training-courses 


school calendar and he is 


ass media, consulta- 
are used. The student does not follow a 
not obliged to attend lectures. 
In order to maintain the quality of the courses, students must pre- 
pare papers which count in the final marks in each subject; however, 
these marks are less important (20 per cent) than the tutors’ direct, per- 
sonal assessment of students’ knowledge. 

There is no doubt that economic factors play an important rôle in 
the introduction of such systems. The Central University is looking for 


means by which supervised university studies would not increase uni- 
versity costs and, since thes 


e studies are directed at employed adults, 
the students could pay for part of the expenses. 

It is believed that, at the university level, an education policy must 
be adopted which would open new technical, educational and economic 
perspectives and would aim at reducing the pressure exercised at the 
intermediary level by the n and reduce the operating 

each day by the lack of 
space and the shortage of teachers and equipment. 

Although Venezuela has created a whole range of new institutions 
of higher education such as technological, polytechnic and university 
colleges and university pedagogical institutes, the demographic pressure 
is still strong. Supervised university studies are a first attempt to make 
universities less crowded in order to avoid mass higher education. We 
remain faithful to our philosophy of not degrading the quality of ed- 
ucation by an excessive number of students. 

Supervised university studies accept 
receiving higher education by their aptit 
to attend courses every day. 
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Universi 
versity extensi 
ту extension: courses for non-specialized audiences 
nsion: courses for non-speciali. udien 


This is a ki 
throughout s of education which has been given by universiti 
before, e ELA e for many years. In Venezuela, as we have 5. 
ent policies m y extension work was put into practice through differ- 
it can be said нр by various purposes. In the light of experience 
recitals and а 5 mostly made up of artistic activities: concerts, 
the people. In th itions, with the purpose of bringing the university to 
Cialized audien e last few years, the purpose of courses for non-spe- 
een bodied, 6 which consisted in bringing culture to the people, has 
it was Би ES is to say, it is looking for different goals. 
Or oe uim which gave the first meaning to university courses 
шу, It was we audiences in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
evelopment pM to train people because of the needs of industrial 
Countries. it hz his concept has not ceased to evolve and today, in our 
„it has become the open university. The United States devel- 


Oped 
2 етіне colleges. 
/ersity Sensi is still not very c 
lions; it e a service, with its own bu 
n define new policies at any m 


Ucati 


sities, but each uni- 
ries out these func- 
ting to lifelong ed- 
bers of the uni- 


lear in our univer 

dget, which car 

oment rela 

t many mem 

We sh; 

Service A deal with the structure and the purposes of this university 
the second part of our study. | 


Po 

Sf-py. 

&raduate. studies 

in Venezuela. Until 


uelans went abroad 
duate studies; only 
ts who had won a 


d very recently 
oday — Venez 
low post-gra 
hed studen 


Ро 
St-gr; 
adu: н 
the las Pee studies were introduce 
urope « years—and in fact even t 
51056 Who > the United States to fol 
ate grant Is the means and distinguis 
ent 
Oday it į к : А А 
саў пац, it is believed that post-graduate studies at the international 
uous А level аге a necessity. This kind of education 15 part of con- 
i5 n Ve ucation, which is an integral element of lifelong education. 
^ Chena post-graduate studies constitute, in our opinion, the 
cific Pies system of lifelong education. These studies have many 
learn; haracteristics of lifelong education: [0 learn continually, 10 go 
Education & to renew one’s knowledge, 10 improve on one s university 
Тесіе, S bring one's skills up tO date, to make scientific principles 
Act on Venezuelan Universities give no definition 


Sit А 4 
Y decides its own regulations. 


195^ th 
я € Central University in Caracas: the regulati 
st-graduate stu 


d establi 
Octgra elishes three categories of PO | 
> Specialized studies leading to teaching: exten 
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Other universities have established other categories with ши 

in this respect. Post-graduate studies began at the Faculty of Medicin 
t numerous there. С" : 

S last few years, all universities and even specialized in- 
stitutes have increased the number of post-graduate courses, urged on 
by the constraining wish to leave underdevelopment far behind. There 
are about 120 at the moment in Venezuela. The universities work ІП 
collaboration with the ministries, hospitals, training-colleges and private 
institutes in order to increase the number of these courses. Many uni- 
versities in the world have signed agreements allowing some professors 
to come and give post-graduate courses at certain periods of the year. 

However, in Venezuela, one cannot speak of a system of post-grad- 
uate courses: the aims, contents and conditions are very heterogeneous 
and, as we have already said, each university has its own regulations 
and this explains the absence of national co-ordination. It could there- 
fore be thought that grants are spent on Post-graduate studies which 
have no priority in development while nothing is being done for certain 
sectors with urgent needs. There is also a certain tendency not to fol- 
low post-graduate studies and to be content with university studies. 

We shall come back to post-graduate studies when speaking of pres- 
ent and future repercussions of lifelong education on universities. 


VENEZUELAN UNIVERSITI 


ES WHICH PARTICIPATE 
IN LIFELONG EDUCATION 


Before distinguishing any specific situation, it is important to describe 
higher education in Venezuela briefly. The institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Venezuela obviously have varied Specific purposes and plans 
and the professional people whom they train are also varied. These in- 
Stitutions, in addition to the differences that have already been men- 
gories: there are official and private institu- 


. Enrolment is not free; the 
mparatively no higher than that of other levels 
Я ntry and hardly higher than that of other coun- 
tries. 


Institutions of higher education are 
univ е5; pedagogical institutes; 


grouped rn the following way: 
technology; university colleges. 


polytechnics; university institutes of 
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Universities: i 
ан University of Venezuela; University of Carabobo; 
of Cristobal: ques University of Los Andes; Experimental University 
Rodrigue? ie niversity of Oriente; Simon Bolivar University; Simon 
versity А Centro-Occidental University; Andrés Bello Uni- 
чае Мене Santa Maria University (private), Avila University (pri- 
iru) politana University (private). 
ese universities, students can train fo 


Teers 
>» Some Не 
pment, traditional, others new and adapted to t 


r long professional ca- 
he needs of devel- 


itute of Caracas; Experimental 
Experimental Pedagogical Insti- 
| Institute of Maracay. 

of higher education which 
dary ed- 


Pedagogical ; 
eda ceca! institutes: Pedagogical Ins 
ute of ND E of Barquisimeto; 
he peda = Experimental Pedagogica 
TR teachers gical institutes are institutes h 
cation (i and the technical staff for technical and secon 
ntermediate level). 


train 


versit 
У polytechnical institutes: Barquisimeto Polytechnic; Guyana 


Olytechni 
nic: ; 
fue Luis Caballero Mejias Polytechnic. : 
enginee inics give technological teaching to train professional people 
ting and sectors directly linked to production. 
te of Technology of 


Nivers; 

ity. Tse 

ieee of technology: University Institu 
; University Institute of Technology of the Central Region; 


Nivere: 
stitute wi Institute of Technology of the capital region, University In- 
or ABro-Industrial Technology of San Cristobal; University In- 
PR ology of Coro; Antonio Jose de Sucre University In- 

echnology (private), University Institute of New Professions 


The 

fee S Uni S eee, 

S5sions b niversity institutes of technology prepa 
k iplome means of short cycles (two and three У 
St. of Higher Technician and can quickly enter the 


re for university pro- 
ears); students obtain 
labour mar- 


ersity College of 


f Caracas; Univ 
y College Fran- 


hivers; 
L ersity с 
08 colleges: University College 0 E sedit 
puno; Un! 


сі Eques; ; : 
Sco de Mi University College of Cara 
Р ; Tanda 
i Diversi д у 
S ойла 1 colleges are institutes of higher educat 
Pr | the general training of students py intensiv 
ng their knowledge 


oft 
Stua: S SSionz 3 ; 
"dies. Onal work and by increas! 


ion, which aim at 
e training suited 
by more general 


In 
lo Universi n short-term. and 
Ng-te VerSity colleges, students can choose betwee 
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| Sh Programmes vao onc 
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istra, OBram i tudent wit a sp 
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io 
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stage, the student can start working or continue his studies at a more 
advanced level in institutes of higher education. Р 
Judging by the above information, one could think that Venezuela 
had at least solved its university student problem. This is not the case 
and in fact this is not the most serious problem; for even if we had 
succeeded in incorporating those interested in the subsystem of higher 
education, there would still be another series of problems. It has been 
obvious for some years that Venezuela does not train the professional 
people needed for its development. Faced with this situation, we must 
revise and modify our policy of higher education. In order to identify 
the influences and consequences of lifelong education on the universi- 
ties more precisely, we have selected a series of the most representative 
universities for our analyses, as follows: 
Central University of Venezuela at Caracas, founded in 1725. 
University of Los Andes at Merida, founded in 1810. 
University of Carabobo at Valence, founded in 1892, which was closed 
and re-opened in 1958. 


University of Zulia at Maracaibo, founded in 1891, which was closed 
and re-opened in 1946. 


University of Oriente, with centres in several towns in eastern Vene- 
zuela, founded in 1958. 


Centro-Occidental University at Barquisimeto, founded in 1962. 

Simon Poar University at Caracas, founded in 1967 and inaugurated 
in 1970. 

Andrés Bello Catholic Unive 

Santa Maria University at 

Simon Rodriguez Universit 

Metropolitana University a 


rsity at Caracas, founded in 1953 (private). 
Caracas, founded in 1953 (private). 

y at Caracas, founded in 1971. 

t Caracas, founded in 1970. 

All these universities give lengthy programmes (four to six years of stu- 
dies). Some programmes are found in several universities, some are giv- 
en by one university only. These courses are generally the following: 
administration and book-keeping; administrative sciences; agricultural 
engineering; architecture; bio-analysis; book-keeping; chemical engineer- 
ing chemistry; civil engineering; computer technology; dietetics; econ- 
omy; education; electrical engineering; electronic engineering; forestry; 
geodesy; geography; geological еп 


| gineerin 
hydrometeorology; industrial engineerin: 


ematics; mechanical engineering: 

i = ПЕ. Mining engineering; modern lan- 
guages; nursing; nutrition and dietetics: odontology; pedagogy; petro- 
У; physics; political and administra- 
th; statistics; social work; sociology: 


i surveying; surveying technology; systems 
analysis; veterinary medicine; zoological techniques. 
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The structure of all these universities, their courses, teaching time 
and compulsory attendance, make them rather traditional institutions. 

In Venezuela, because of the factors which have hindered transfor- 
mation of universities, there have been attempts to solve the problems 
of higher education by founding new institutions similar to those men- 
tioned above. These institutions, even with their new structures, have 
been greatly influenced by the structures and ways of thinking of trad- 
itional universities and it cannot be said they constitute a real solution. 
We have not succeeded in creating flexible structures which adapt 
themselves to the rapid evolution of education. 

Most of the universities we have just mentioned are divided into 
faculties and schools in which subjects are not grouped according to 
clearly interrelated fields of knowledge and thought. On the contrary, 
each faculty and school organizes its training according to subjects 
which bear no relation to each other, a training which pretentiously 
claims to exhaust all knowledge, yet the student is unable to develop 
à sense of curiosity or to become open-minded, let along place himself 
in a national or international context which would be far more inter- 
esting from an educational point of view. Doubtless, this situation has 
been the source of great frustration for our students: they are subject 
to an authoritative and very insufficient kind of education and this frus- 
tration has led to violence which the students adopted with rapidity. 
But the acts of violence which have made the university problem more 
complicated have also favoured the appearance of unplanned move- 
Ments of reform unadapted to reality. In Venezuela, the university 
planning policy remained a myth for many years. The university sector 
planning office appeared only in 1970. It has tried, and it ges he 
Бапіге real university planning but it has encountered many сие 


а а University 
RA: i modern and necessary plans. 
m ue ee mE 5 ng with the absence of plan- 


autonomy is one of the major problems, alo i д 
А ee 
ning bodies at the institutional level and the lack of information abou 
Universities 
5 і ities throughout the 
i noted that today univers! | 
deoa Қ e their structures and their entire 


~ are taki nize 
Country are taking steps to reorga е е 


вена T: many strong pressures d 
tutional life. There are y ds of society and the applications 


University: internal conditions, the nee ociety ea r 
Of those who wish to be admitted to the university. Bati ie Bo 
ficult to co-ordinate planning at the sector level, at m 
carries out its own institutional reforms. Hoare аа 
5065 | i rms: every universit. тех 

аро its aims, its goals, its methods, 


Structures, its organization, its purposes, I ; 
its criteria in recruiting its teachers and in accepting students. 


The renovation movement in Venezuelan universities has developed 
in a compulsive way: the demographic explosion, the innen " in- 
ternational and national politics and the perpetual increase In costs nave 
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ion in di i ities, sometimes 
5 action in different universitie: Я 1 
— n 8 ae йе and functions, sometimes violent 
f is of their spe : а t Ep 
РА without previous thought or planning, which obviously d 
о positive solutions. А A wi 
bos К елелонда universities with the oldest traditions rat " из 
centre of the crisis. They have witnessed cruel political pont PE 
i 3 iti d educational history. The world un rsit) 
ing the country’s political an lucatio | cad 
le has very specific characteristics in Venezuela. The active HAS 
zation of the university and a misguided interpretation of the n E 
of university autonomy have slowly transformed the university M 
State within a State. This explains the absence of national solution bee 
planned group action. Today the situation has considerably dn 2-4 
апа the university institutions are more flexible in their n in 
ations, without abandoning their status, and this facilitates 
solutions. А | | | e 
Even with these very brief explanations of the university ei 
it is easy to understand how the university in Venezuela has progr " 
sively lost its role in the country's development; it has lost the streng 


of "leadership" often attributed to it and has become the prisoner of 
anarchist movements which have made it forget the meaning of its Spe 
cific role. | | T" 

We cannot claim to have analysed the Venezuelan university ме 
fully; however, it was necessary to discuss the problem to clarify "gat 
Position in maintaining that universities in our country have not SU 
ceeded in structuring themselves according to the concept of lifelong 
education. 


The Venezuelan universities 
ucation but this does not mean 
Swer the new awareness of ate 
not participate full Movement which pushes us to consolida 
à real university within the context of lifelong education. m 

The Venezuelan uni a complete refor у 
which should give Positive results. We shall speak of these in the 5С 
ond part of this Study. d 

Venezuelan universities have always been divided into faculties un 
Schools. Each facul ai professional people in its variou 
Schools. The professions with i 
Supply and demand: medicin 
engineering are still traditional p n 
ever, that in the last few years a proliferation of new careers has D 
created and there is a whole range of new possibilities within tradition? 
professions. Because of new Specializations, Professions such as me 
cine or engineering have becom dee 

In order to have a better overall view of the Venezuelan univer 
Sities, we shall look at some figures Published by the university sect? 
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planning office е 
budgets B Fer. concerning the number of teachers and 
One NEG feque wg lead to a whole series of conclusions but each 
а Por erum : great deal of work. In the case of university en- 
total population ; e many observations about the ratio between the 
ЊЕ Kei e B the educational system could be made. An analysis 
flies а tack " teachers would lead to dangerous statements, for 
would require ee proof. Lastly, the analysis of costs and the budget 
ever, the лы ong monograph by а specialist in the subject. How- 
into the ation given by these tables can be used in our study 

consequences of lifelong education for the university sector. 


T " 
Dr | виа of lifelong education 
enezuelan university institutions 


INTRODUCTION 


We shg ; 
о 1d this study by stating the following principle: lifelong ed- 
of нт А radicts the notion that university education IS a final form 
concept. u n. People stop studying only when they die and, given this 
Points ера education is but a stage in education. M. У. Marthur 
Possible 1 actors which explain why, in modern society, it is no longer 
Steater Re talk of finishing ones studies: the increase In knowledge, a 
and P expectancy, the growing need for education and wider social 
Sint omic responsibilities in the new societies. | 
cation. i university is no longer considered a terminal centre of edu- 
factorie 5 logical that its continuity should be borne in mind. Firms, 
Work. public administration, industry—in fact all places of 
These I considering founding their centres of continuous education. 
centres entres, which can be called “on-the-job educational centres, are 
Proved where knowledge acquired at school is put into practice and im- 
ti and where new knowledge can be acquired at the same time. 
is thanks to this idea of continuous education that profes 


Will b sionalism 
tery Је saved; for professionalism is not acquired by tradition, and mas- 
its authorit 


S what matters to preserve ! y. as well as the bringing 
improvement through continuous ed- 


to d: 4 
бы of knowledge and its ! 
ersity needs continuous ed- 


T Е : А 
hae Professional person trained at univers! 1005 
On; the progress of knowledge is very rapid and if the professional 
changes, he will become a 


d transmit 


Pers, 
On cz 

cannot understand an 
sion, an un 


mem 
man D of an outdated profes ur 
ren, СПТУ О. Houle points out the conditio 


urn ; 6 
to a profession previously abandone 


Ome 2 
(adaptation required for the continua 


fulfilled and even frustrated 
ns of continuous education: 
d; change of profession or 
tion of a profession), the 
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4 EA қ at 
need, rather secondary, for special education in order to imis da * 
responsibilities, thanks to professional promotion to an administrati 
managerial post, for example. | , ы 
Present and in fact changing circumstances, which can be moe 
for the service of lifelong and continuous education, will be analy 
in this context. | ) PAS 
The university in relation to lifelong education will be looked at 0 
two levels. 


First, we will consider the university in relation to the student w 


cation at school and devotes all his time to 


i ies and 
which, based on success and power, denies at 


The Universities Act, which is the le 


gal instrument whereby univer- 
Sity activities are ruled, declares that “ 


"the university is basically a 5. 
unites professors and students x 
consolidate the transcendental và 


ion is reached, a serious hiatus 
» Which, in our opinion, bears 
nd of man we now desire—4 
an learn someting new, who 


arises: there is a ver 
very little relation to 
Critical individual who 
Must know “how to 
I—on university edu 
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Article 145: University education will be given in universities; it will aim at giving the 
Student a complete training, in order to enable him to play a useful part in society 
Article 146: On the other hand, in addition to establishing inner teaching norms aiming 
at making university education correspond to the training begun in previous ed- 
ucational cycles, universities will be responsible for indicating basic directions which 


à , could improve the general quality of the country's education. 
пісіс 147: Students must, in addition to specialized courses given by each faculty, fol- 
low general courses organized by the university councils. 


We do not think that, because of the gaps mentioned in this section 
on university education, it is impossible to offer a satisfactory kind of 
education; the dead letter of the law is not so constraining that more 
modern contents, methods and even concepts cannot be chosen, but it 
is a great obstacle so far as the development of a better system of ed- 
исацоп is concerned. 
The law does not provide ways of improving the university; how- 
ever, we insist that the law is not entirely to blame, for other elements, 
Perhaps more important, are involved. 
. Of course, the problem has been approached from a certain angle, 
ІП many ways a political one, and educators have devoted themselves 
to studying it and have suggested solutions. One of the first attempts 
Was to make the students understand that it was not by destroying the 
University that it could be improved or transformed, that it is not by 
bringing about the destruction of society that anything can be obtained. 
Various arguments were put forward. The destruction of the university 
Would result in greater dependence and ignorance. 
. A Venezuelan writer, Dr Arturo Uslar Pietri, gives a personal warn- 
ing concerning the student problem when he says: 


ss and become autonomous is through neither 
but through the capacity to assimilate, use and 
beration provided by modern science. We must 
rsity, up to date in all fields of progress 
f its students is concerned, is our only 
and progress. 


Me only way for countries 10 рговге 
ang th nor the size of the population, | 
tease the instruments of power and li i 
“nderstand that an efficient and creative unive! 
and extremely strict so far as the education 0 
weapon to catch up and go forward towards power 
d if our country’s uni- 


ker, if they let themselves be dominated 
н not be overcome, we shall be 


We agree with Dr Uslar Pietri’s statement, an 


versities continue to grow wea 


by an ill 
anarchy, underdevelopment W! ) 
forced to buy more and more technology, until one day we shall be 


Obliged to go back to centuries-old principles; we shall esi to feuni 
9n foreign professional people in all fields to help us merely to survive, 


1 
*t alone to progress. 


In addition to this problem, the growth of the student population 


Must be pointed out, a growth which can be explained by the general 
emographic explosion and by the absence of responsible planning 


Which would have foreseen the size of the student enrolment. Accord- 
INg to the 197] census Venezuela has à iypical distribution of young 
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people. Of 10,778,051 inhabitants, 66 per cent are between 0 and 24 
years old, an age-group to which the school and university population 
belongs. 

This growth makes the problem of university installations more 
complicated; very often, class rooms are merely added on, to the det- 
riment of important Services in the field of education like professors. 
laboratories, research centres, etc. This situation is worsened by the in- 
terest shown in continuous education by graduates, students and people 
who wish to perfect or improve their knowledge and seek a place in 
the university. 
à solution by founding new institutes of high- 
, technological institutes, university pedagog- 
Y colleges. We wanted to find a place for 


haras д ow have the impression that these institutes 
ave inherited most of the university’s defects. However, there is а na- 


tional movement, an awareness that solutions to the problem must be 


and citizens are aware that the uni- 
citizen; but sometimes, even if ex- 
Sh Our constitution and laws, it is not easy 
i that is desired. It į i niversity 
System is backward, that it must be аа g па oe ate 
ledge and the unprecedented growth of tech- 
У Must be built which can train a new kind 


according to the same 
long education which 
knowledge or improve and 
This university would offer 


; More universal, m i i: 
: А sal, more а т os ni 
versity which would show the y a s апа more responsible u 


really corresponds t dd is to say a university which 
P 9! lifelong educati 
It will therefore . Song education. : 

Which ideas will od hed d of university with new functions in 

à 5 ей In irreversi 2 s 4 ituations. 
but more a university which | sible a t uni- 

i utside world, : 

h -aught man, in which one 
c^ Person сап form his own outlook, bring 
Mes even find Original and unknown 


al problems and to those of society. 
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It will be a university in which the link between general training and 
professional specialization will become closer every day, in which gen- 
eral training must play a more important part, since it is that and not 
Specialization which enables the individual to make necessary changes 
in his training. 
. Lastly, the university, in the light of lifelong education, will be an 
institution with new structures, plans, courses, teachers and students, 
that is to say, a university in which courses will take on a new meaning. 

In this context, let us look at what is happening and at what will 
happen in Venezuelan universities in the next few years. 

Venezuelan universities, as We explained in the first descriptive part 
Of this study, have been going through a long crisis resulting in great 
frustration for Venezuelan young people, such as long periods of wait- 
ing before being able to follow studies and inadequate creation of new 
universities which, even when they are founded, are immediately over- 
crowded, so that students cannot find places. There is an even more 
Serious problem. When all the entrance problems have been solved, 
and the student succeeds in finding а place at the university, it does 
Not correspond to his hopes and needs and this creates new conflicts, 
Which only put the university’s stability even more in doubt. Our m. 
Versities are thus facing uncontrollable situations which P са 
Complicate the downgrading of a teaching сЕ because 
Jor economic and administrative disorganization. = ; 
«adio o she enormous моделе ме Ed ovs 
ing in all parts of the world, it would seem 11: 

Certain "t specific characterictics which make these usi an ted 
ae complicated. Political d tae Ted d vu жігіне 
Or many years; if it is true that the univer. mnr 4 
апа edited Ж must know the national and Mpeg] d 
itical situation and must be able to think and participate, AS dnd. Pak 
lieve we shall obtain this by political activism of a pue pisa wom 
itical activism has resulted in student oppositio" tO Ane ~ ка Hue 
dent activities have weakened the efforts of the ара age аи 
lic declarations and have confused situations to nie анн 
Solutions seem further and further away and it Is та or OE 
More difficult to see the real problems. The struge confused when it 
in Which truth is the main principle of education cific sector: The de- 
n, claimed that this truth is the p es ality is unrealistic 
Mand for a university in which teaching 15 o fam simply. through 
When it is pretended that this quality pedit 

ап equally enormous waste of money S fiat to the idea of parti- 
_ Let us now examine the universities reac 

Cipating in the concept of lifelong education. 
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VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE REQUIRED CHANGES 


In a university like the one we have just described, the student enters 


the faculty directly; for example, the Faculty of Medicine. The student 
as such is not a me 


culty of Medicine. 


у Critical thought. There ће acquires the 
nowledge, the world, his relation 
country and to the Society in which he lives. He 
entary types and lechniques of research and develop 


2 is, ch could be a basic cycle or the 

v A ji I tion, he would go on to another level of 

socal оно With professional initiation or а 

i nal life and ach the pro- 
fessional level itself. and lastly reac 


ersity's essential transformations; and perhaps 


nge may be better understood because of our expla- 
in fact, referring to 


ments and levels, but one cannot 


System to becom 
Sors and classes 
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Not infl 
ate the i 
e universi 
he made up of oe budgets and bureaucracy even more. It must 
па of industry, of aly members: of representatives of the ciam 
ents. All these repr iversity graduates, of trade-unions and of stu 
presentatives must compose à kind of Council of 


ifelong Educati 
"S percer within each university. 
А it must gio also be responsible for the community's civic 
bas АЫ s industrial ке ale asa en with the help of the com- 
tips inches ae ees commercial sector, so that employees in these 
е in retraini eive the information they need or want or can par- 
ing programmes in their profession. 


Courses 
n. An individual ob- 


a second-class edu- 
s perhaps 


Course 
vi S are an | 
sui can нед important part of lifelong educatio 
nee he no етке i go to university 10 receive 
informed r interests him, for the local n 
а must " more topical and t 
tj Stible ang e lively and no long 
опа to the deforming repetitive me 
Spirit of lifelong education. 
nowledge m 

ontribute 


Acqui 
sur 
Ti 
No ed. The latte i 
r refers to that 2 of facts which С 
live. Ba- 


thi 

іп 

Si 8 to 

a E Senn tin of attitude 

of mS eParable nowledge must be acd 
part of the person's way 


ma Татеууог 2 А 

fae ons or ДЕ allowing the individual to make ' 
time al knowledge wh at any moment. It is not à 

edge which might become obsolete an u 
The basic princip e of every phen- 
hat new knowledge 


interesting. 


er sterile, the pr 


uired in 5 h y | 
of thinking. that it 15 2 kind 
he necessa 


Om One hg 
aS fini 
сап "a МЕ urs one's studies. 

RE Ssult fro every problem must be learne , 50 
Revert ancestra it. It will be neither еазу to do nor 10 explain because 
alreag, less ral teaching methods that have be n used: are sure. 
5” Y been that courses like this are P? sible, since this concept has 
ји опју applied with excellent results, although directed а! sma 
ted anks to these 
tatic 


as been created. 
ual h i onger as 2 5 


со, Nee ` 
Urse $n 
e ew type РР 
of individ 
| have i E fficient for 
it is sui" | 


menses 
el ` Pro Я 
sion? be Ман training wil 
all hig person ic which assumes t^? i 
PI if earn speci ts abou is wor 

с“ 6, but as а Lee “ин ge of с ncepts he must learn 10 
Pegs Ni Model i : ) i 

Ss, ^ Тапи n relatio circumstance ; | | 
беро B taining must и Я practical exercise— 10 longer pro 
tran’ us "t educational; theoretical knowle ge in 5 cifically practical 

ДЕ longer be given Learni hods the fore ha 
: first one learns 10 апа then 9" І 
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Causes and bases of this learnin 


thod which creates boredom and apathy in the student. If education of 
excellent quality, self-sustaining, which does not provide second-rate 


W one’s own conclusions, This attitude 
Should be encouraged by the professors, who ought also to benefit from 


nd be the first concerned. In this way, he 
fulfilled Person, 


Categories, according to their 
his, premises must be restruc- 


tured, teaching meth 
od 
S fessors transformed into пем 


factors of development. 


Teaching methods and techniques 


even of what the У 
Г) уе : is 10 
explain that the contents of un usi, onld ei оце pei ge "i s 
rSes E са 
| must ап 
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changed үу 
ар l. We do по i 
5. method Е нан that the creation of models is th 
Tu. a universi versity matters. In fact each countr Pink 
TA е traditional ман with specific characteristics. ан 
more o Such as the meni: methods and techniques used by the uni 
ea r eae арте em we e 
arm å. and this i „are less and less vali 
ws traditional Hebr. true for lifelong education. mds 
tàu: In this way can b of repeating knowledge, the person who i 
M or чаць Који erudite, it is true, but he can never be e 
He the separate exi o wishes to make discoveries. We do not be- 
irae It ek и epa of lifelong education methods or tech- 
Mead Principle which а of methods of lifelong education, but of a 
thane e> and aee various systems with equally various 
Ки echnology still . We shall not yet speak of the use of educa- 
Ced later; but ill being planned, the full use of which will be in- 
we do speak of new techniques used by professors, 


Such 
as th 
€ pro 
per ; 
use of sources of information: books, libraries, mu- 
rks, etc. There are still tech- 


Seums 

ni » periodi 

2 desine paintings, sculptures, ра 

by На sae professors claiming to teach the right preservation 

tis s films, ui а means of extra cathedra papers, accompanied 

tree very well oe ich forget that @ university student OT worker 
is ы? or the sant have been 10 the country, never have seen a 
ee OF ecient ed waters of a river used by the local population. 

Bin dified, on ation is neither rea iye. Techniques must 

then А observing must proceed in suc an be- 

Own 80 into E what happens to the T 

Conclusions class-room and bring 

an existing e 

i x Nr electronic technology 

liste? Ofessors in most societies and tape-" 

In m 5 Шет but for the student who can tape 

the iS way TR tape the analysis he has 0 

по Io ves t5 e adult and the young be able to devote 

Perig nger ju EARE fields of interest, € mic and artistic, and 

lo st Sinaq the idea of being condemne spend lon 

lo у У а! ass-room. Thanks to thes? new methods, the 
st home, or at their places 9 . they will no longer have 


Ве n 
at loa 
be ‘Tye: seis who repeats courses t 
ithey will have learne learn befor nd an 
learning 10 earn, they will develop 
to judge whether the con- 


h a way tha 
iver or the park 
his own S i d draw his 


fficiently: radio 


ecorders: tape-recorders not 
basic concepts. then 
f these concepts. 


can also be used € 


sel 


а ep € basi 

ten "са ad of their education. By 
ffl the ao. mind. They will be able e 

new | th nowledge they receive i a positive or a negative 

ет; that is to say, they will be in à P ition to choose- These 

5 соп in the light of the concept of 

elf- education". 


li t А 
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student towards 5 


educati 
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In the context of these new methods, universities and governments 
will have to combine their efforts in order to organize centres which 
can provide this kind of education. Public libraries will become more 
necessary each day, as will museums on every topic—from art to en- 
gines and screws—and good theatres: these centres will all be places 


dem 
Many other Preoccupations and pr 


do not consid. 
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vinced that the problem must be dealt with by foreseeing other solu- 
tions. 

When we think of a university which administers certain basic fields 
of thought for all its students through departments, we are already ac- 
cepting the principle that it is no longer necessary to have a chair of 
one subject in a faculty, if it is taught in another faculty. Faculties must 
therefore be structured in units of study with common purposes. A pro- 
fessor, a class-room, courses and a budget must therefore be assumed 
in each subject. This system applies at the professional level; thus, the 
purposes and courses will be the same and there will be fewer profes- 
Sors, even if the number of students increases. But of course, in this 
case, new techniques and resources are added: the need to meet in a 
class-room in order to listen to concepts that might just as well be read 
in books no longer exists. The professor must teach the student to use 
books, in order to prevent the continual oral repetition of information 
the student can find in them. We think the need for class-room and 
professors will thus diminish; but on the other hand, the need for 
books, libraries, learning resources and studies will be greater, but this 
infrastructure already exists in industries and in administrative services 
and it is ready to be used outside working hours. А 

Similarly, if we foresee day, night, week-end and summer holiday 
Students, the student population will be more widely pe ge и ; 

New problems will arise, perhaps the most important being the lac 


of human resources; but if the necessary measures are taken before- 
hand to use people who accept the civic duty of guidance as permanent 
educators, professional training will be able to rely on adequate aux- 
Шагу staff. We lack educational literature which is bold ше, honest іп 
this respect and which, leaving aside various Euer PET bc 
the defects into which education has fallen until now, ghe Е no ene 


er know whether education is OT is not the main nea аи ee 
happens in education, which in the name of the pre 


ent hon- 
myth (that it is a sector reserved to 2 few people) prn crises 
€stly the real causes of the chaos, of the problems. о и маније 
it has been through, from fear of suffering from suc . 


Uni versity budgets 
ideri hanges within 
This i onsidering chani 
s the most vulnerable n i ^ 
Universities: the budgets for education have reached sgt мен 
Portions, even the extreme limit of possibilities, throug t “ee 
` t or р i 
Here the inevitable question er г Jib mb: TANE not 
Teached aximum ceiling when ed 1 а 
been sol ху i e getting worse, can it be believed that an increase 
i yed ang BE v ble educator, every есоп- 


ІП budgets i real answer? Every respons! ! 
Omist lore The budgets of a country cannot increase beyond the 
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national production and, moreover, grants given to bep Rid Aes pia 
country must be limited. In addition, when suggesting 50 Bue T 
question must be put whether it is good for a country's educatio pail 
its citizens should not have to make the slightest effort because, t а! 
to abundant grants, everything is given, nothing has to be created. s e 
very sincerely, the answer is “по”: it would be à parasitical torm: о kis 
ucation producing listless individuals without initiative. and with a pon 
ency not to evolve, since they would see no point in doing so. 
would be the result. It is indeed very far from the kind of person we 
imagine: thoughtful, critical, self-taught, the creator of material and spir- 
itual goods for his happiness. ' 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that educational ex- 
penditure has already increased and that this is one of the character- 
istics of present budgets; it cannot now be reduced except in the case 


of a crisis, and even then this would be very difficult in the context 
of a normal process of development. 


Venezuelan universities in the light of lifelong education 


From our brief analysis of the 
versities have p it appears that they were not 
heir role with regard to lifelong 
changed: there is no doubt, and 
that the needs of lifelong and con- 
tinuous education have had Very obvious repercussions on the univer- 
iti T them to avoid an answer. Perhaps 
this wish to find a solution to the needs of lifelong education. without 
being able to do SO, or doing so in 


le tc an anarchic way, is the consequence 
of the rigidity of the Venezuelan university, 


able to igher education, to address themselves 
to the universities. 


The universities have answered by increasing in number, but with- 
out prior planning and without à thorough Study of people's or the la- 
US needs 


bour-market’ ; this has made the crisis even worse. At the end 
of the intermediate lev 


ablishment of new institutions of higher education, have not provide 
the predicted solutions. 
Let us look at the growth of these universities. f 
The national Venezuelan Universities, the Central University 0 


Venezuela, the University of Carabobo, the University of Oriente, the 
Centro-Occidental University, the University of Los Andes and ihe 
University of Zulia had 26,35 


6 enrolled students іп 1962, whereas 1^ 
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197] ; 

vs а figure also includes the students enrolled 

2112 niversity, founded іп 1969 and which grouped 
HA one students between 1969 and 1971). 

1962, и Це an overall budget of 129 million bolivars in 

frre ig aciei t^ the overall budget was 534 million bolivars, that 

оца udget increased fourfold in ten years, whereas the budget 
^ nation only doubled during the same period. 

ly no UNAM budgets of each university increased in approximate- 

els е proportion: for example, the Central University of Vene- 

lion s селден its budget from 72 million bolivars in 1962 to 223 mil- 

tiie fe 15 that is to say nearly four times, and the University of Car- 

hoe creased its budget from 10 million in 1962 to 53 million in 1972 

mes).! 

ERA бір information about the budge 
dm students, the following results are 

па Central University of Venezuela, which in 1962 had 17,621 en- 

was in tudents, had 35,000 in 1972: that is to say that while its budget 

d fourfold, the number of students only d 

the in ion of this situation, which is found in all universit 

4 ae of the cost of universities 15 alarming; an increase, 

e ot been compensated for on the one hand by a better yield irom 
lemeniversities or, on the other, by the solution of certain other prob- 
б Беін that of the student population. 

the contrary, it is resumed that grants given \ 
Sector, and to жатқа particular, аге used less and less efficiently. 
s is difficult to believe that, in these conditions, the university ae 
carry out an academic reform in the light of the new kind at ee 


Ucati 

eem 10 which lifelong education belongs. me 

draw; € examination of the distribution of these expenses 15 usefu T 
ing certain conclusions of interest to 15. of the overall budget 0 

Yu 58.82 per cent was allocated to the education programme: only 
Per cent went to research and 0.71 per cent to university courses 


Or n | 
"speciali i 2 ‘cial analysis of 

hi On-specialized audiences. If we make only à superfici y 
d for university courses for non-spe- 


219 distributi 
ci ion—for research an ses | 
ps audiences— we cannot understand how the universit ih 
Should. a concept of lifelong education, since the ма eee pama 
Bet th be the logistic basis of lifelong education do no 

еу should | | 
à; incessant rise in the cost of uni- 


o fi те 
ao ie Serta а ы an tablished for 1972 and 1973, to 


ersit 

yy LY educati де 
га education, new policies were 
"onalize these тен іште but the results were practically nil. 
NR versities іп the Developme: 
- Eduardo Gonzalez, The Role обала for 1973) OPSU (lannins 


iuc DUCES (repart On budget allocation? 9, 
iversity sector). (Universities , No. 
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А йз 
For 1972, the national authorities allowed а sum ee AO 
livars—that is to say 35 per cent of the entire "je a s Wie 
the running of the national universities, while the other jn ван 
ucation received the remaining 65 per cent; in relation e hom. tHE 
of enrolled students, these percentages are disproportionate um 
point of view of expenditure and planification, since the univer: саза 
ulation represents only 5 рег cent of all the Students in the е ees 
educational system. This shows that the distribution of the bu ge 
no relation to the distribution of students. : oth 1972 
The same disproportion is found at the university level: in the de 
national budget for universities, expressed as a percentage, 38 per 


z * ne cent 
was accredited to the Central University and the remaining 62 per 
to all the other universities. 


Let us look at the 
budget of our universi 
revealing. The increas: 
this growth and the 


growth indexes of enrolled students and of E 
ties in the last decade (Table 4). They are y d 
e in the student population is not responsible 
cause must be sought elsewhere. 


TABLE 4. Growth indexes, 1972 


University Students enrolled Budget! 
Central University of Venezuela 150 232 
University of Los Andes 292 327 
University of Zulia 331 304 
University of Carabobo 487 319 
University of Oriente 442 283 
Centro-Occidental University 664 351 
1. In millions of bolivars. 


n 
. es (report 9 
Source: R. Eduardo Gonzalez. The Role of Universities in the Development of Human Resoures (гер 
budget allocations for 1973). OPSU (planning office of the university sector). 
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and pri 
г vate universiti 
e obs 
Sily proble rsities which also contri i i 
R fis. ute to the solution of univer- 
e lat s 
fo atest nation: i ity i 
k unded in 1971. It € university is the Simon Rodriguez University. 
x x offer high qualit an experimental university. Its particular purpose 
w competence oe y education. Another of its aims is to assure the 
7 assessment of ee apse through the special training and con- 
his: Univera ach one of them 
~ ersity functi i : 
es; there a according to a system of interdisciplinary 
tly esources for Lea aculties, no schools, no departments. The Centre 
: leaching is еее еі is the educational unit on which the univer- 
xtra c ased. 
a а, 
teral partici thedra courses have disappeare 
h he care of the professor. 
anks to a fae is collegial; the educatio 
ystem of credits and to a great 


jects: 

i the 5 

; ystem of work and study is also 
e Simon Rodriguez 


he light of lifelong 
solutions. 
lutions: in 19 


Studi 


d and with them the unila- 
nal system is very flexible, 
number of optional sub- 


t is к 
Can too earl r very flexible. | 
i ds said ihat fi Б yet 10 judge th University. It 
[0 be ho 5 is ап innovator in 1 education and 
the k4- private that it will bring certain 
Metter has aiso proposed 50 
ie тарала University: 
; Niversi а Б . | 
Side S maily do is guided "by criteria of the highest 
trai red as inst evoted to “scientific and technologica! h 
f nine as an 'ruments of development”. Its principal aims are “man’s 
4 Specific bie ae and as a member of society and his preparation 
Паша” ctivity, enabling him to act in an integrated way In the 
day an regul 
, a ; | 
giq» "d are nun sig of the Metropolitana Univ 
Niversitie l-time. This characteristic puts it in the category 0 
Corgi. acaden but its courses are excellent for full-ti 
for pè 10 the nis organization is based on departimen jrses 
Be lle vance field ledge reflected ІП co 
етер, trious careers fi s of know'e uf ае img the first 
Studi ETS, th ers for which it provi es | 
in м S, Whi е accent is on basic scientilic studies, followed by gener 
асу іс р emphasize man’s relation to the universe to the wor 
his ai eras and to the environment іп which 
te Pb, coe пешае courses 0n nowledge of the т. 
d nt activiti : «into society all this in order 
ities and his udaptation ! o socie» f 
onsibility in the context 0 
advantageous for the 


70 it founded 


academic level” 


со 
llowed by 


f “ri- 


“қ e Velop i 
le Ра 
entire and а. the student а sense of responsit 
У develo create in him a conscience which i5 
"ele, fessio Pment of the country. | ес which are 
4% “Ж Nal studies include scientific and technical studies 
^ = төзе. i i i way as tO create 
5 ho ps profesion, MLE x continuou improvement 
nstruments which enc urage 
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It can be said that the Metropolitana University operates in the light 
of the concept of lifelong education. We conceived two possible direc- 
tions for a university in the context of lifelong education. There is no 
doubt that the Metropolitana University has followed the first: it is a 
university exclusively for young students and offers “training which is 
deeply rooted in the broad concept of lifelong education. 

But the Metropolitana University 
high; students are therefore those who с. 
bers, students who through their merit 
versity itself or through grants. Moreove 
à few more years before being able to 


is private; enrolment fees are 
an pay and, in very small num- 
can obtain help from the uni- 
г, it is small and we must wait 
judge the results. 


Conclusion 


Our conclusions can be summarized briefly as follows: 


1. We can only analyse the effects or repercussions of a country's life- 
long education through its educational System since, in itself, it is 
à general principle of education. 

· In Venezuela, as in all other countrie 
à whole terminology of lifelon 
many cases. 

. In Venezuela, there is a tendenc 
ucation" with “adult education” 
even with evening classes. 

. The term "lifelong education" is already included in Venezuelan le- 
gislation. 

5. Certain methods and policies in Venezuela correspond to the spirit 
of lifelong education, 

6. Post-university studies constitute, at university level, the only 
System organized in the light of continuous education which has 
already had results. 

7) Nearly all Venezuelan universities are still traditional, with not very 
functional structures and a very inadequate System of planification. 
However, they have Started a process of reform. 

8. The university reform i i i 


5, we have seen the birth of 
g education which is ambiguous in 


y to confuse the term "lifelong ed- 
» With “a-systematic education" and 


10. The university profe 
11. The university can 


education. 
12. The Venezuelan university has Suffered for many years from а se^ 
les of crises of various kinds. i 
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. The foundation of new institutions of non-university higher educa- 
tion was considered to be one of the solutions to the problems of 
the university. 

. In Venezuela people are really aware of the need to change the uni- 
versity. 


. It is almost utopian to think that a university going through a crisis 


can respond favourably to the influence of lifelong education. 

. We can imagine a whole series of transformations which could be 
made within traditional universities so that they would respond to 
the demands of lifelong education. 

. The administration of lifelong education must be collective and co- 
ordinated at the university, governmental and communal level. 

. Venezuelans in general аге really influenced by the concept of life- 
long education, especially so far as its necessity and, more specif- 


ically, its continuity are concerned. 
Venezuelan universities have increased because of the demand for 
lifelong education, but they have not grasped this cause and effect 


relation. 
n alarming way: but they 


University budgets have increased in а r D 
solution of the crises, not 


have not contributed very much to the 

even the economic crisis. е | 

Budget allocations at the institutional level are such, and the per- 
ents of logistics of lifelong educa- 


centage allocated to the departm 
tion is so small, that this policy amounts to denying the existence 
of lifelong education in the university context. 

In Venezuela there are some universities that can be related to the 


concept of lifelong education, but they have been founded very re- 
cently and are subject to certain constraints. К 
Before founding new universities in Venezuela or Liat 
traditional universities SO that these can figure in the list ak 
Sities which contribute to the training of a more comp p 


i is master of himself and of his 
son— the ay, someone who is mas ims | 
И е to wait until the crisis ІП the univer- 


own destiny—we shall hav 5 и 
i 2 is sector 

sities has moved nearer 10 solution and the пе e ке 

will have to be improved upon. Then, a study poii 

vide an opportunity of making more positive SU 
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Ми Рава nowadays. 

of fee тт elementary, ary ог university 

of aqu Ucational their youth. Yet all ргороза iming at the reform 
ts" learnir system pay more and more attention 10 the problem 

lion» hat is the ng and development in their prO 

у origin of this apparent paradox in p 

11 kinds of schools, 


“ПУ are 
our contemporary graduates from à 
inue to learn and to extend the 


ities i 
5 n А 
uL n obliged to continu 
nowledge throughout their lives? im 
hich is more- 


Ove, pS isn 
A nosing See to an inefficient educational syst 
"ate "dern WU паше improved; it is a consequence о е features 
ization, i.e. a civilization with an accelerated variability 
as variable, the school can no longer 
i man knowledge, 


rofessi 


uni 
Vi 
га ers 


Play П our civil; 
as ue beth MAI qualified 
thana as и did until quite recent mes У Low 
roul ro int ial and economic conditions» underwent only insignificant 
for 4 then М course of a generation. nowledge quired at school 
Prof anticipati considered quite sufficient 45 2 base for ocial orientation 
"i zn The in universal culture, an r the lifelong P" ctice of а 
VAT and he school endeavoured ! provide an education complete 
Ou Ow; perman 3 
r ad manently u to date. 
cha @Уе5 ауѕ this is А озар ur knowledge ages faster than we b 
m s Psa conditions are also j a process of rapi 
Чу Т hovari Obviously makes necessary 8 Cou s mo jp 
IS dire Show p of school and university ducation. Moreover ledge 
Un ect that the n inuo o ernization 0 É 
versity Proportional pun d land eople with 
education аге Јар Re (o pliged mprove and exten 
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their knowledge. This is quite comprehensible. People with (e 
education take higher professional positions, they assume greater. 3 
sponsibilities—they must have at their disposal the most T 
tific achievements, they must closely follow developments in their pr 

iis is bound to alter the function of the school. It can no longer 
provide a complete body of education to meet the requirements of a 
whole adult lifetime. School can give no more than initial education, 
making possible a process of continuous improvement, lasting as long 
as life itself. The process of continuous education, understood as a ne- 


cessity of modern civilization, is called “lifelong” or “permanent” ed- 
ucation. 


These historical considerati 
ical clarity and to determin 
education. First of all, 
key notions: “adult education" and * 


ег to raise their general and pro- 
uired in a given country and his- 
Social, cultural and economic ac- 


ucation standard (a high 
is a key problem. However, education 
oped communities, and compens 
very important in these countri 
Lifelong education means modernization and renovation of know- 
ledge already acquired in order 10 keep p 
of science and the acceleration of its practi 
tain the continuous trend to i 
ual. Lifelong education i resulting from the 
Тһе notions “lifelong 


part at well-defined inter 
Seminars dedicated to t 
particular fields. 

It has become nece 
Specialties, in order to 
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qualifications, to keep pace with the development of technology and the 
appearance of new knowledge and techniques. 

5 Changes in professional qualifications are a highly important factor 
in lifelong education, especially in countries undergoing rapid develop- 


ment of production engineering. 
. Correspondence courses in Polan 
Поп enabling people to acquire university de; 
their professional activities. These courses c 
Self-teaching. 

Extramural education is 
Beneral public by means of popular lectures 0 


Jects, 

This categorization of the basic notions of adult and lifelong edu- 
Cation is indispensable for the definition and thorough comprehension 
of the notion of “lifelong education" or “permanent education”. 

_In this paper, the term "university" is used for all types of acade- 
Mies and colleges, i.e. of schools teaching on а university level and con- 
erring university degrees. In Poland, not only universities but also 
Medical academies, academies of agriculture and institutes of technol- 
Ову, established as autonomous educational institutions, perform the 


Unctions of universities. 
... All these schools are currently under pressure to meet the need for 
lifelong education in the areas of pedagogy and initial and further spe- 
Clalists’ education, as well as in that of scientific research. The require- 
ments connected with rapid scientific development and the owe 
an теріде are пі mess een a al 
aking, it mz ға that in Poland the un : 
those fields ay shag require the most highly qualified teachers, 
0, in turn, are as a rule concentrated in the Ls dee TUR 
The phenomenon of lifelong education, as define? 4 f meeting its 
“Merging within the last ten to fifteen years. The means аа sugges- 
requirements have still not been S i ; es pacer endeavours 
tions and proposals have appeared in var т» [9 
9 use university resources for the purpose of li US 
pained a certain popularity and have е e afe 
i S endeavours, in the field of university 115 , 


ng: 


d are a special method of educa- 
grees while still performing 
hiefly consist of controlled 


the disseminating of knowledge among the 
n various scientific sub- 


the follow- 


who occupy pro- 


Bo, А i raduates 
St В rsity 8 
“graduate studies meant for шер апу abreast of the progress 


es og 
~ scien poc me an technicians and agrotechnicians, 

іса ctors, i 3 
„_СЧепсе— teachers, medical n s ndi, (atte production wes 
S stitutions. The post- 


lish lovers of schools, the, 
Sage and plants, and scien 
Uate studies aim at: 


tific research ІП 
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1. Bringing up to date the professional's knowledge and Skill, іп .accor- 
dance with the rapid progress of science and the possibilities of new 
applications. Р е Қ 

2. Enabling the university graduate to specialize in a more limited field 
of concentration than that possible in a university. у 

3. Enabling the graduate to obtain a degree in fields which were still 
unknown or undeveloped when he was doing his university studies. 

The post-graduate studies have formal regulations of their own. Every 

one of their curricula must be confirmed by the central authorities. 

Proposals for new post-graduate studies are submitted to the proper au- 

thorities either by establishments employing university graduates or by 

universities, in agreement with such establishments. The establishments 
direct members of their staff to studies; however, their admission de- 
pends on the educational institutions organizing the studies. 

Studies comprise either two or three semesters, i.e. either a year ОГ 

à year and а half. Students. must have completed a proper period of 

professional Work, usually three years, and be full university graduates. 

They are required to attend lectures and to achieve satisfactory results, 

lo pass examinations, to take tests, to submit plans and drafts, etc. 

Upon completion of their Studies they are given Special certificates. 


Extramural studies. For quite a long time, universities have endeavoured 


to initiate activities aiming at instructing various professional groups. In 
Poland, such university extension activities are popular and mainly take 
the form of Systematic seri 


оп subjects which chiefl achievements in var- 
i are organized primarily 
d demand for them in 
у icians, agrotechnicians and 50- 
cial workers—not only | iversity centres, but in regions far away 
from universities as well. 

_ The large-audience academic schools enjoy à 
wide popularity, a е of the fact that the best 
tin them. As a result of 
igh scientific level and ac- 


dies, especially among teachers. In 19 
liament stated that 
academic education 


73, a resolution of the Polish нй 
all teachers were required to acquire a superio" 
within a period of ten years, 
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The correspondence studies require special methods. They are a 

manifestation of the universities’ tendency to participate in the solution 
of the problems encountered by various places of employment in their 
efforts to develop and improve their staff. 
_ It should be mentioned that the directions taken by the universities 
in the field of lifelong education are standardized and formally deter- 
mined. Moreover, a number of efforts are being made to seek other 
Solutions: courses, seminars, scientific consultations, etc. There is a ra- 
ther pronounced tendency to demand more flexibility on the part of in- 
dividual schools with respect to their use of teaching staff, equipment 
and accommodation in providing what is expected of them in the ec- 
Onomic, industrial, cultural and other sectors. 

The accelerated progress of science and technology, as well as the 
requirements of permanent education, determine the new trends in 
research work performed in universities and academies. Besides the 
strictly theoretical problems, overwhelming until now, more and more 
attention has lately been paid in t of research work to prob- 
lems immediately relevant in various areas of economics, technology, 
Social life, culture and education. In this connection, Polish universities 
have considerably altered their plans for scientific research. A contin- 
“ously developing collaboration has arisen between the p DIT 
hand, and factories, production plants, etc., on the other. Meum меу 
tutions often ask technical, economic, agricultural and medica heme 
for theoretical solutions to essential problems of production c gen "d 
Or matters connected with their general line of activity. А reli: 
establishments initiating research on such problems usually Mati iheir 
ed expenses in full or to a large extent. They aiso. m staff 
ја laboratories, ete.) and qe ries On the other hand, 

Such activities as, for example, researc’) initiate research work 
the university teaching and research staff often initia 


; ! of use. 
9n the applicability of new achievements likely to Pe ifaboration: the 
Mention may be made of 


? uch 
one example of ME TS held in War- 
Symposium entitled "Schoo 


| and Permanent Bue inr Uni 

Saw in June 1974 by the Institute of Pedagogic me consequences of 

versity, The symposium endeavoured to eee school curricula and 

the application of lifelong education pie ie distinguished scien- 

teaching methods. It was atten E by а fal organizers, and the results 

1515, universi ofessors and educat! afi he educational 

9f its оссе sil be used in the e емеш gs 

i nd. 

System which is being undertaken іп od for the permanent education 

Poland is a country in whic ; ion with the univ- 
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al problems of modern ures. The socialist economy 
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ic c anges; (q) further Cultural and educationa t in sec p 
It is estimate, at, by 0, every fourth pupil at presen 


· (а) rapid economic 
Uction techni 
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School will Р ы 
ап. dn Ap tines ina profession still unknown, a fact which will 
qualifications endous increase in the need to modify professional 
In future, ; 
fessional pem compulsory improvement will embrace many more pro- 
plied 19 | S than at present. In the period 1971-75 this obligation ap- 
doubled пе | 800,000 persons. This number may easily be 
latione t y the end of the century, though there are no precise calcu- 
ii In this respect. 
is P M 
anent Sea iip that, in addition to the compulsory forms of perm- 
cation, a spontaneous trend towards continuous self-improve- 


Ment will ari 
ill arise, as has already happened among technicians. 
of lifelong education 


It iş; 
will Sul. ре у that the essential impetus of lifelon i 
'Sts in limit а ividual human reaction to narrow specialization. Special- 
Wider sco e fields of activity will feel an increased desire to know the 
е ЖА. оГ their fields and the development of universal trends in 
he s ities and sciences. m 
raged by a Se of lifelong education will be encou- 
acts ор 1973. reorganization of the educational system stipulated by the 
еуеіор a and at present under way. Young people still in school will 
asic stim motivation for permanent education which will become the 
will hay ulus for self-teaching activities in their adult life. This process 
€ essential consequences for the methods and curricula of uni- 


Versity. 
Y-level schools of all kinds. 


Tow a 
Т r Қ 
L ds a new university model 
ifelo 
: n | 
tion, а p! education is a characteristic phe 
e a ne qua non of the present-day development 0 
leaming Оет to be solved оп а large scale, i.e. On VÀ 
institution 19 in various specialized fields. The university 5 
long Ne to assume tasks connected with em 
qn to Fini. The following institutions те also in 
he eet those d 
emands: , Я 
Ме system, from kindergarten UP» which pies 8 as 
uir? them in proper motivation and the art of me a function 
eas of continuous self-improvement. la Qung people's 
| х вай eruption. represented А aie for children 
ines рр people’s organizations. centres of © 
ac d ie ete: 
S for the propagation 0 ^ 
50 on people: centres of culture, ете of extension of extra- 
ded E uo considere? ds of the spontaneous trends 


Sch 

90l eq қ 

Оуу; ucation. They meet the den m 
ar Self-improvement and creative activities. 


nomenon 


culture among adults 
folk art groups, an 
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The mass media. Publications, the press, radio and television cae 
play a very important role in lifelong education; and it is ен 
that the importance of that role will continue to increase, and tha 
radio and television will achieve a substantial importance in lifelong 
education. They penetrate everywhere and they reach everyone, 
they propagate and organize activities on every level and in every 
field. << 

Special institutions concerned with raising qualifications and devising 
various methods of improving general and professional knowledge. 
Most importantly, these institutions Organize compulsory forms of 
continuous self-education for people who, because of the positions 
they occupy, are obligated to improve and update their abilities. In 
Poland, such institutions of nation-wide importance include: the 
Chief Technical Organization, the Society for Scientific Organization 


and Control, the Institute of Teachers’ Education, the Centre of 
Managers’ Improvement, and others, 
National and regional scie 


Г creative scientific work and knowledge ex- 
tension for people with initiative and ambition. It is expected thal 
the scientific societies will chiefl 

ates’ desire for scientific activiti 
The role of universities in meeting the requirements of lifelong educa- 
tion should be considered against the background of the large range of 
educational, cultural and ady referred to. At 
ctly connected with uni- 


Versities, since the majority of the members and leaders of the societies 
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(iis ы a given branch of science, but at raising the high level of 
ke n a ders achieved. We assume that, in future, post-graduate stu- 
ни pex ly develop, the number of students involved in them will 
is lear oe the scope of their scientific pursuits will be extended. It 
бы ел а special schools concerned exclusively with post-graduate 
ane n appear, as has already occurred in some countries—in 
пе нај ће field of medicine. It should also be expected that, in 
Золе , universities organizing initial studies will, to an increasing ex- 
= » organize post-graduate studies as well. In these circumstances, the 
ee of participants in initial and in post-graduate studies will 
nge, to the advantage of the latter, though the number of the for- 


mer will always be conspicuously higher. 
What consequences does this entail for the university? First, teach- 


ers with the highest degree of theoretical knowledge and practical ex- 
oe will perform their basic teaching activities in post-graduate stu- 
TES Second, the post-graduate studies will require completely new me- 
hods of instruction. They will create a new situation, a completely new 
kind of interaction between professor and student. It must be borne in 
mind that the audiences of post-graduate level lectures are not secon- 
dary school graduates starting exploration of a new range of science: 
they are university graduates, often distinguished ones, experienced in 
the study of various branches of science and their applicability. Scien- 
Usts acquaint these “specialist /students” with the progress of science 
and the prospects for practical use of the new scientific achievements. 
Confrontation of those achievements with everyday practical require- 


Ments demands from the lecturers of post-graduate studies not only à 
but also specific methods of teaching 


high level of theoretical science, 

differing very much from the traditional ones. These new methods are 
Still being developed; sometimes it happens that they arise in the course 
a didactic activities such as planned events, games, various projects, 

C. 

Moreover, it should be presumed that. the development of post- 
graduate studies will alter the plans and trends of scientific research 
Work. Concentration is expected on problems of immediate practical 
Utility. Thus, there will be a certain resistance to time-honoured tend- 
У d and fitting trad- 


encies towards classical science, chronologically layere 
Шопа! divisions. 


INDIVIDUAL STUDIES 
eds, that of changing did- 


Lifelong education generates, among other ne | 
actic methods and curricula in initial teaching. We are observing the 


Phenomenon of new study trends, overlapping the traditional divisions 


of science. Moreover, trends exist aiming at more elasticity in the cur- 
4 mple, the so-called “individual curricula” of 


Ticula, There аге, for еха 
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Polish universities, under which distinguished students with нары. 
achievements аге granted the privilege of altering the еа И me 
riculum (the sequence of subjects of study, of examinations, of se АР 
nars, etc.). Special curricula are developed for them, extended a м 
altered in consideration of their future scientific specialization. T 
one of the methods of fighting the traditional system of study tren 2 
aiming at the same time at their adaptation to progress and the soe 
ments of specialization. It is only reasonable to expect that paralle : 
the accelerated development of human knowledge, and the increase | 
the quality and quantity of scientific information, university curricula 


will pay more and more attention to the theoretical sciences, which are 


i i i i ional 
the foundation for processes of continuous improvement in profession 
life. 


NEW METHODS OF EDUCATION 


young people's interests. A 
live ideas and original c 


Onceptions, 
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De gr EMPLOYED STUDENTS 

ential changes may ғ i i 

stes. Hither, e eper вепра и A 

eum (Polish secondary school) and grą ка баца 3 

adays, besides the post-graduat i cond wil пр но 

sidered as арраву С acüviti ip iis pci ак 

Bie ата een a s sity activities, for young people who, 

lin А iving by working. It is expecte 

свила khe students will rise and possibly come » а 

зе а - у ош of secondary schools. This alters the university 

i rings it closer to “real life”. 
i ке the consequences for the universities of meeting lifelong 
Fi quirements, two attitudes may be adopted: 

ibne о people share the opinion that the development of life- 

Bi dus ion will result in the destruction of the traditional university 

ы на its replacement by а new form of studies linking education 

fast өті i work. Advocates of this point of view lay stress on the 

many icis nenion plants, factories and other enterprises now perform 

thet | social and cultural functions, and that it may be presumed 
in future they will themselves organize their staff instruction on 


Various levels. 

Рб advocates of the opposite opinion state that the point of de- 

ee or both scientific specialization and lifelong education is normal 

foe m at a high level, but differently organized. The universities 

ssume many new functions already referred to. 

the mE attitudes usually express and emphasize the seriousness of 

tiles pation; in practice they are of small use. It must be presumed 
practical solutions will appear indirectly, i.e. through a closer con- 


necti а E 4 5 t 
tion between university-type studies and professional work. This 
n certain changes, for example, 


pakay вакалу пала itself i 

shape ange of university students” age. Endeavours are being made to 

lectu à new university model, and this imposes new tasks on university 

I rers: 

п the context of lifelong education, the essential task of a university 
lecturer consists not only of introducing his audience to the fund- 
amentals of given branches of science and providing a proper 
amount of knowledge, but of enabling them to undertake lifelong 

A education. А 
Scientist must not only lecture 0n his branch of science, but must 
also show and make comprehensible the value and practical useful- 

о Ness of that branch. 
Meet these requirement 
Таға and modernize 
their own self-improve 
serscientific connectio 

Search work on nalura 


must continuously im- 
evelop methods for 
t of all, look for 


lity of complete 


S, university lecturers 
their research ability, d 
ment, and, most importan 
ns affording the possibi 


| and social phenomena. 
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Because of the shortness of the interval between theoretical age Gee 
and its practical application, the university teaching staff А 
come in contact with centres making practical use ери 
knowledge—factories, plants, places of employment, social, cultura 
and educational institutions. у i 

The new kinds of students and universities destroy the foundations o 

the present-day academic year. Holidays and mid-year vacations are no 

longer free of work. Studies for undergraduates in service and post- 
graduate studies take place in the traditional university standstill peri- 
ods. Scientists work nowadays much more than they used to: their ac- 
tivities are much more varied and labour-consuming, and they require 
many contacts and collaboration with other specialists. : 
The disturbance of the traditional university timetable of learning 

(teaching), research and rest, results in the necessity of regulations and 

legal requirements for scientific Workers; such statutes must also guar- 

antee scientists the time they need for their personal research work and 

self-improvement activities. . 
It seems that in view of the tasks incumbent on the universities in 

the context of lifelong education, one of the essential requirements 


Should be a guarantee for scientific workers of periodic leave with paY 
for purposes of scientific investigation. 


Under the present conditi 


А ons of accelerated scientific and technolog- 
ical development, the functi 


on of universities cannot be analysed inde- 


l universities assume in lifelong education of 
society as a whole, of young people as well as of adults working in var- 


As for adults, the universities should encourage tendencies aiming 
at elaboration of a total conception of lifelong educatio and of its imple- 
mentation. 


aly uld be taken into account in investigating 
university problems — their establishment, the architecture and structure 
of their buildings, their equipment, the arrangement of their individual 
teaching and research Space. Alterations introduced should allow for 


, lecture halls cons 


the first to be considerab 
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In connection with the intensification of teaching methods, the univer- 
sities must be provided with the most up-to-date educational equip- 
ment : foreign-language laboratories, tape-recorders and tapes, video- 
tape sets, computers, and the like. 

In connection with the increasing development of studies for gainfully 
employed undergraduates, it is indispensable to locate university 
buildings and centres in areas convenient for prospective stu- 


dents—carefully chosen sites in big towns. 
Special accommodation must be planned for large-audience lectures and 


other science popularization activities. 

Within the context of lifelong education, special attention should be 

Paid to university libraries. Librarians should be required to make books 

More easily accessible, to propagate reading very much more than at 

Present. For this purpose: А 

Libraries must meet the requirements of various groups of students, in 
the areas of both initial and post-graduate education. 

Special collections of books and specific libraries must be made acces- 
sible to gainfully employed students; special library departments 
might be opened in various regions. A permanent book supply for 
all military establishments should also be arranged. у 

There is an obvious need for new publication series for gainfully em- 
ployed undergraduates, especially of syllabuses dedicated to vanou 
branches of science, and of manuals for self-teaching. Programme 
manuals may prove useful and facilitate ey E 

In the field of post-graduate studies aiming at modernization S E 
ledge, new publication series are required: books dedicate Js 
latest scientific achievements and their applicability in various 


i i i - lexicons and 
of li ications might be issued as new-type 
и i y might also regularly appear as book 


encyclopaedic dictionaries; the | i Г 
series concemed with various scientific matters and aee АЕ 
velopment of various branches of science within specific p 
time—for example, within five or ten years. o ow 
Finally, another area of development foreseen П dm ru 
e educationis (ск Беа ip sean ew Tubfizations 
Series of radio and television lectures assiste ~ Утва d E 
and self-teaching instructions, are In this writer уи 
ficient means leading to the propagation of university 


i dest Polish 
arizati i conquests. Rather mo | 
oe ae pe AE Television Polytechnic 


Achievements in this respect alled Mp 
School ie Ae Radio and Television University for teachers. 

j i w. 
in coc dde die v Poele to elaborate a new school 
mang caman қал |". The model of an open university 


model “called “open schoo AN s d 
will a be realized through educational activities based о 


radio and television technology. 
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The new tasks of universities in connection with the principle of life- 
long improvement require a substantial increase in funds for both scien- 
tific research and education. 

Investigations concerning the applicability of science are expensive, 
because they are usually collective efforts and often embrace several 
fields of study; moreover, they require numerous teams of specialists 
and extremely expensive equipment. New types of education—for ex- 
ample, post-graduate studies—also cost much more than initial educa- 
tion. 

One more thing to be expected in fu 


а КА : ture is a demand for increases 
in scientific staff, in terms of 


both quantity and quality. The пите“ 
auxiliary activities in research work and 
creased. Moreover, the increased diver- 
uires a thoroughly competent staff of or- 
nd administrators. As a result, a consid- 
eans for universities must be stipulated. 
Y finances must be studied against the 
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General definitions and remarks 


SEMANTIC DIFFICULTIES—HISTORICAL AND CONTEMPORARY 


The Story is told of a discussion which recently took place between a 
Senior university adult educator and the officer heading a ministry un- 
der one of the military regimes in West Africa. The university man was 
advocating the cause of adult education and the need for personal in- 
terest and personal commitment to it on the part of all responsible peo- 
Ple, even an officer in a government with a military orientation. This 
Particular military head of a normally all-civilian organization was SO i 
sistant to the idea of being himself directly involved in the promise 


enefits of the movement that his educator/interviewer was getting d 
1 am adult, and educated, so wha 


Where in his attempted conversion. " А 
do you want ‘ath pes personally in all this?" seemed to be the sae 
Whole attitude—until his interlocutor, trying another wide A Б, 
lioned the term "continuing": continuing education. Imme iu ты 
Military man's countenance cleared up: “Oh, is that ae awake se 
talking about all the time? But of course we are all in e E ia that 
Continuing our education the whole time. Oh yes, | am with У : 


l ay!" с at effect. М 
l the way!" Or words to that eff + iin this context by the "se- 


This incident illustrates what is mean M auly сета. авв enti 
ue difficulties”; it is a term in өлі situations in the 
of izati tablis 

8 anizations, 6515 ИЕ А : 

People, places, organize of what we call “adult education”. We are 


Peculiarly complex universe 
Obliged to put the term between ^^^. 
10 be included in the schedule and conc 


en inverted со 
pts № 


the request of the Association of African Universities. 
at 


|. Study prepared 
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i i ist includes 
entify, define (or describe), and, if possible, se um qon sene 
k ing: li tion; adult education; further ` 
he following: lifelong educa 3 edu fi d 
пили education; fundamental education; remedial ee 
of-school education; non-formal education; recurrent i ual: n "ie 
sion education; vocational education; extramural education; publi 
ucation; mass education. | e" 
If there are any other terms used in this field, they are not e 
to this practitioner; in any case, fourteen variations on essentia y ii 
same theme should be enough to get on with. Subclasses like. pro "i 
sional education", "workers! education", “extramural studies” а 
"liberal studies" are of course subsumed here. 


К ) А f 
The variations in terminology covering the theory and practice 0 


the genus education and its adult education Species, and the диви 
or difficulty they cause, even among practitioners themselves, are 

function, first, of history — the history of the ideas and philosophies 1n- 
volved in the development of education; and, second, of the number 
of differing interests whose needs the system has had to meet. Taking 


2 i TRE ize 
just the case of the adult education species, it is enough to Summarne 
the historical aspect of the phenomenon by citing Norman Dees, 
Glasgow; 


The peak of the varied adult education activities of the nineteenth century was reached 
as a result of the contributions o 

with the great 
contribution, hi 


Lengrand expanded into his book, Introduction 

to Lifelong Education, publi 
titled Perspectives in Life 
But the point here is 
е8с0% international com 
ences, and even with L 
is still possible to disc 


" ne 
that even with the immense prestige of Ме 
mittee behind these definitions and s it 
engrand’s elegant exposition of the themes: 


‘on, 15 
certain degree of formal education, 
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ер an educational institution studying full time, but is able, 
ent ready to continue learning through a system of out-of- 
165 d non-formal, and/or further education. Lifelong ed- 
di bras i the other hand, in our interpretation is the whole business 
days" a ion, from an individual s ‘earliest childhood to the end of his 
edd т his concept agrees In part with the Unesco definition but differs 
n as regards the equivalence between lifelong and continuing ed- 
„as set out in more ог less rigid terms in the previous paragraph. 
Both the Government and the University of Ghana at least tacitly 
accept these definitions and this classification of the university's Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, and the following quotations address them- 
Selves to the point. They were made, respectively, by the retiring Di- 
rector of the institute, by Ghana's Head of State, and by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Ghana, on the occasion of the insti- 
tute's twenty-fifth anniversary celebrations: 


te From the beginnings in 1948 to the attainment of independence by Ghana in 1957 
у e was in the country a felt need for a progressively enlarging body of literate adults 
able to distinguish between à schedule of rational propositions in politics or economics 
and a bellyful of windy platitudes; between historical facts and wishful speculation, be- 
tween the new sense of national responsibility and the old submission to a paternalistic 


and stunting regimen. 
So the Institute started off with a programme of "liberal studies" in politics and gov- 


ernment, in history, economics, public affairs, international relations, and the like, with 
the aim of improving the quality of the individual in order to improve the quality of 
his performance as a functioning unit of his society, able to provide leadership in social 
organization, in political responsibility and local self-help— or. in topical terminology. 
self-reliance".—K. A. B. Jones-Quartey. 
all the new knowledge and skills 


The tasks are so many that we cannot expect that пе) : 
Will be learned and thoroughly mastered during the period of formal education. Indeed, 


the content and character of life keep changing, as new and better methods and skills 
are being evolved. In order to improve efficiency there is always the need for the adult 


of today to be willi i a kills and new ideas . . - 
a e willing and ready to learn new skills. 57 Р 
It is for this reason that the n e of Adult Education to come 


ation x s 
А s »ducation for all sections 
up with new ideas and to Org: education 10 Horns 


anize prog 
of the adult community.— Col. 1. K- Acheampong. 


owledge and numbers, 


with the explosion in kn n 
ry different, and 


th in quantity and quality. the scene is ve 
on the brink of even more explosive changes and chal- 
to these challenges? One thing... 15 certain: the di- 
f continuing education, of what has been aptly 
me more and more important, especially in 
A. Kwapong. 
ducation as practised by the 
ation and is a stage 


The very nature of university education, 


has been radically altered; Бо 
universities today are poised 
lenges, How will they stand UP 
mension of adult education, те sector 0 
called “lifelong education”, Will surely beco 
the developing countries. like Ghana.—A. 
It is clear, therefore, that in Sue s à SE 
Institute of Adult Education equals continui | 
in lifelong education. In short, à process has to begin before it can con- 
tinue, and for us the point at which education enters the continuation 

: ich the formal phase has stopped and the now 


Stage is the point at wh 
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i cess of learning. 
adult person decides to resume, to Seber Де sd 
i in the view of this practitioner, a s 2 
tgs ан even if the elements were altered ar su ee 
lifelong education would be lifelong education even ші әл foe Hume 
ciety in which the learning of necessary skills and tec mig P ea 
in that society can be carried on, voluntarily or yolnan y. eie 
out life. By the same token continuing education in such a “gree Dt 
Situation would be that which takes place in, or is DUCUM. A in 
individual as he passes childhood or adolescence, if we R ge 
learning as a psychological process is not a term applicable solely 
ition of literacy. е И 
bos the subject is considered in this light, one is forced to ud 
i j i and’s ; 208 willingness 
tion, and even to reject, Paul Lengrand’s and Unesco's willing a 
Stretch variation and modulation, in the interpretation of the SMS 
almost ad infinitum. Lifelong education is learning of all types and ~ 
all levels ог stages, undertaken by the individual from the cradle to th 


. Whether іп 

Must avoid any obfuscation of sim 
cing complex elements in their imp 
on the subject. Here, 
when he interprets life 
ucation; but we do so 
remaining concept of 
iS a part of a perm 
For the rest, 


long education 
without accepti 
à continuing ph; 
anent process. 


we define, describe, 
and aspects of education, identified 


Fundamental education. We in Ghana 
certain basic minimum of Syste 
ulation, includin 
gins learning as a child or as 
shortages in this area are grea 
is perhaps the main reas 


. . и d- 
аѕ encompassing continuous ns 
ng that this does away e т 
15е or aspect of education wh 


and/or interpret other divisions 
above, as follows: T 
! accept the notion of providing * 
matic education for the whole pel 
g literacy and numeracy, whether the educand be 


necessary (for individ- 
s as a limited pumas 
€ period, special "schools" of а 
also of limited duration. ees 
adult education Organizations, not ee 
іп Africa, feature this type of education (the annual New ecd 
School in Ghana and the annual Study Vacation Course іп Keny‘ 
аге examples), 


ual learner or group), and 
of classes given within a specifi 
duration, residential courses 

Courses, and the like. Most 


assumes such form 
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E dn om AE АНЫ bo Wives По. "ater 

~ 5 у universities for “after- 
hours” students by the adult education or extramural studies de- 
partments or institutes of such universities, as well as by other uni- 
versity departments, government agricultural ministeries, and, in 
many other countries, by other agencies, with the classes or work- 
shops being conducted in class-room or field venues. 

Vocational, mass and public education. These terms practically define 
themselves, though mass education in developing countries more 
often than not specifically involves literacy campaigns; remedial ed- 
ucation for its part does mean that certain adult education organ- 
izations undertake corrective programmes, but some, like Ghana’s 
institute, reject the misconception of equating their work with reme- 
dying “wrong education” previously imparted to adults. 

Extramural education is simply that which takes place outside the walls 
of a school, university, or other formal institution of learning. 


SPECIFIC AFRICAN ASPECTS 
nitions given above for the purposes 
d to state the objectives and forms 
tion in selected African coun- 


Accepting the descriptions and defi 
Of this presentation, we can ргосее 
of university participation in lifelong educa 
tries, with Ghana as the chief example. 

It should be stated at the outset that there is an essential difference 
between the Third World countries of Africa and such Western coun- 
tries as the United Kingdom and those of North America, as regards 
Organization and funding responsibility in university education. In “АГ 
гісап” Africa, at any rate, all universities come under and are financed 
by the central government, though they also enjoy considerable exter- 


nal financial support for special projects aimed at both construction 
ities (but with no foreign political or social 


Work and programme activ а 
Policy strings Зей) In the United Kingdom and the United States, 
On the other hand, there are private and local-authority universities, as 
Well as university colleges founded and endowed by individuals: the 
University of Chicago and Michigan State In the United States and 
Nuffield College at Oxford spring to mind, among many others. 

Thus, university provision for any kind of education 15 in this sense 
essentially governmental (or national) as in su мит or Bs 
United Republic of Tanzania, especially the s eem hoir a 


be said i ingdom or Canada wi 
of the United Kingdom ree 
When one talks about university resources used for education in Ghana 


What is really meant is government-granted resources used selectively 
by the country’s universities for that purpose. Nor is the position much 


altered by provisions for selected projects or programmes made to 
ternal bodies, for such external funds are re- 


these universities by €X 
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quested or given separately, and are earmarked exclusively for prede- 

5 iN 
sm e non and significant is the massive use of university 5 
sources of the “hidden” or indirect kind for those phases of lifelong 2: 
ucation which naturally fall within the university ambit. Here we T 
the benefits deriving from the use of plant, buildings and, eroun 
transport and communication facilities; registry and the TE 
generally, the libraries, labs, and lecture rooms; the services of the aca 
emic bodies, and perhaps most important of all, the academics them- 
selves, whether as individual lecturers and tutors or as co-operating Or 
supporting cadres. It is the use of these resources in aspects of lifelong 
education by the university, the financing involved in their provision, 
and the impact of this usage and its consequences, that the second part 
of this paper seeks to analyse and rationalize. Before doing so, however, 
there are other questions to be answered. 

The extent to which universities in Ghana (and other African coun- 
tries) are at present engaged in meeting their own assigned role in life- 
long education for the peoples of these countries is in large part shown 


by (a) their stated commitment, (b) the actual physical arrangements for 
conducting educational programmes as a part of their overall operation, 
and (c) the use of the 


actual resources specified and classified above- 
An attempt to quantify these 


provisions and analyse the principles and 

methodology of their use will be made in due course. ы 

Let us begin by again citing Ghana's Head of State, continuing his 
Speech at the openin 


5 ceremony to the twenty-fifth annual New Year 
School of the institute, in December 1973: 


22. The Government has alwa ability, educational рго- 
grammes meant to improve skil able the general population to adjust to chang- 
ing circumstances. The Institut lt Education can count on continued Govern- 
ment support in the years ahead. This support is an indication that the Government 
accepts programmes of continuing education as being indispensable institutions. ВЧ! 
: nt by any Government agency has come from 
Nowhere but the hard-won income of the Ghanaian taxpayer. This realization shou! 

enjoin all public officers to back their Government subventions with hard work an 


ys supported, to the best of its 
15 and еп 


true that the Commissi 
plained that at the level 
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coming disproportionate, and that the government was now being 
forced to consider reductions: the fact still remains that Ghana’s official 
traditional policy is to grant an important place to lifelong education. 


University resources at the service 
of lifelong education 


EXISTING STRUCTURES IN GHANA 


There are three university institutions in Ghana; the University of Gha- 
na at Legon, near Accra, the capital city; the University of Science and 
Technology in Kumasi, capital of Ashanti in the central forest belt of 
the country; and the University of Cape Coast, in the Central Region, 
west of and not far from Accra, and also on the coast. Legon, the 
oldest of the three, is an all-purpose university, unfortunately lacking 
an educational faculty or department, but housing the country’s only 
university institution of adult education ; Cape Coast is the university 


that trains and teaches the teachers, mostly for the secondary school 
Sector ; and the Kumasi institution, as its name implies, is almost whol- 
though with supportive sociological 


ly scientific and technological, 
courses included in its overall syllabus wherever necessary. 


The University of Cape Coast, in the structure: both of its organ- 
ization and its programmes, is obviously committed to the aims of life- 
long education as a continuous process. For this is where teachers and 
would-be teachers are themselves taught either how to do the job in 
the first place, or how to correct pedagogical weaknesses or faults and 
improve upon method, approach and performance, In the sae are 
the laboratory, and even in the field. As already indicated, the bulk o 
the work here is for secondary school teaching, but in fact many of the 
graduates of Cape Coast find their way into policy or iesu 
Sitions within the primary school sector, while others nde, ы go о о 
general educational administration, into the newly structured teacning 
service, or even into university employment. 


i i i institution is currently plan- 
ith all this, the Cape Coast institu 1 r 
ао ties beyond its present immediate confines in 


n i tivi 
mae TU Тын, енді into the inadequately served p north of the 
country. The university has the backing of the cape eddie 
principle, at least to inquire into the feasibility n t F oe ility o 
establishing a Centre fo Research and Extension in 
Northern Ghana, together with some form of university Pese 
other than, or in addition to, those already provided for the nort epe 
by the Institute of Adult Education. The wisdom or otherwise of this 
proposal is now under active consideration by the University of Ghana 
on the invitation of the Council for Higher Education, Ministry of Ed- 
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ucation; but the fact that the move has been made at all is of interest 
i nt context. 4 Я 
in E ocnlis interest also in the practical field is the Study 2a 
Formal Education in Ghana undertaken by the University’s Cen dos 
National Building in July 1972. This is concerned with the argun ves 
that in new nations manpower needs for the future must be met in 

formal as well as the non-formal (ie. поп-өсі 
and formal training”. The centre committed it 


mostly adult, education, by 
ducation) has yet to be pro- 
up an appropriate body of informa- 
tion for future policy development 2207 


ғ it contributes to continuous (or life- 
long) education, but is strictly Speaking not, or not oet, engaged in non- 


formal educational activities. There is an understanding in principle that 
all three universities will sooner or later undertake joint Operations in 
the vast world of adult education, and this active co-operation is ùn- 


field. This is all the more 
this particular institution 
5 were being brought into 
university for consultations with the Faculty 
of Agriculture. 

The position of the University of Ghana 
Education has been left to the last, 
than of the others. There is a fully d 
Stitution at Legon, now more th 


and its Institute of Adult 
for there is More to say of these 
eveloped continuing education in- 

ап a quarter of a century old and fea- 
turing most of the structures and approaches of modern adult educa- 
tion theory and Practice. The Institute of Adult Education (IAE) of the 
University of Ghana is provided with adequate housing on the campus 
àt Legon, owns its own plant and grounds in three others of Ghana’s 
nine regions, and carries Y-pronged programme of studies, 
training-courses and Other activities which annually draws into its ambit 
many of the forces and facilities of the university as a whole. 

The programme of the institute now comprises the following major 
items: General Certificate of Education (GCE), Correspondence educa- 
tion; professional Courses (banking. accountancy): vocational courses (se- 
cretarial, book-keeping): continuing teacher education): part-time degree 
courses; Diploma in Adult Educati asic research in adult ed- 
ucation; training-courses for ¢ S; experimentation in rural 
development: residential cour: aturi inars (notably the annual 
“New Year School”), Open lectures, symposia, debates, one-day schools, 
week-end conferences with 
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EFFECTS OF IAE PROGRAMME 
ON UNIVERSITY RESOURCES 


а е оа ыла ee 
A А come clearly obser- 
vable in the work of the university itself. In general, it can be said that 
structures, courses, and university practice in certain respects have been 
changed, modified or added to, as a direct consequence of the results 
and/or effects of certain of the adult education activities of the institute. 

For many years during the first decade of the institute’s history, the 
IAE ran courses for ministers of the Church. It also organized, as it 
still does, residential programmes of various kinds for a large number 
of groups or bodies from outside the university. This is admittedly in 
line with general practice everywhere. The point, however, is that from 
these exposures of the university to the general public arose questions 
regarding diplomas, certificates and other such evidence of educational 
achievement, and how members of the institute's clientele might ac- 


quire such qualifications. Thus the direct result of the work with clergy- 
| and otherwise, was the establish- 


men and other groups, professiona 

ment of a Licentiate in Religious Studies certificate in the university 
and, eventually, of other certificate and diploma courses. This has al- 
ways involved the addition or multiplication of structures and courses 
within departments and the hiring of new staff. 

The institute was later on given responsibility for processing à Ma- 
ture Student Entry programme, as the direct result of its work in the 
fields both of liberal studies and school-leaving certificate courses, the 

Education system 


latter being composed of the General Certificate of à 
in liberal studies and the 


outlined above. The free-running classes 
somewhat more structured programmes of the GCE had engendered 
efore on the university, 


this inevitable pressure on the institute, and ther 
those who had been nurtured on the 


to admit to formal academic work 
academic and intellectual food provided by the institute, and who had 
thus had their appetite whetted for more specific educational Epis 
ment. Today there is an annual intake of some twenty mature students 
into the university for work leading to university degrees. B 

The direct consequence of Mature Student Entry 5 the provision 
of places within the university for adults who would have had no other 
means of entering upon full-time university studies. ааа at their 
disposal include hall residence, class-room and laboratory accommoda- 
tion, and of course space within libraries, lecture halls, yanious assembly 
rooms, and so on. It is à gratifying fact that science departments at Le- 
gon actually allow the use of science laboratories by internal lecturers 
for their external adult students. In addition, it so happens that mature 
students admitted through the institute into the university have been 
achieving marked success, and are perceptibly influencing some of the 
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attitudes of the academics and of the younger students towards pes 
tinuing education. In one specific case, the protests of the M | 

dents in a political science course resulted in a change of metho cd 
the internal university lecturer conducting this particular class, who a i 
mitted to the institute that he had been afforded an eye-opening an 

rewarding experience, affecting his work even with the regular under- 
graduate students. There is another case of a beginner’s book in econ- 
omics which was based directly on the author's experienceias a lecturer 
with the early extramural classes in liberal, non-certificate education run 


by the institute. The lecturer, an English academic, is now Professor 
of Economics at Cape Coast. 


eight miles from the university. This 
of Legon academic staff to 


modification of their teaching loads within 


еу conduct in town; the rescheduling and 
secondary-stage disbursement of funds as between the institute (which 
receives direct, earm 8 

and (ће respective departments (whose fu 
of the university’s own estimates). 


Some other indirect consequences are also noteworthy. For instance, 
the constant traffic jams which the travelling lecturers have to cope 
with, the uncontrollable noises around the City buildings where these 
part-time classes are held, and many other inconveniences and hard- 
Ships, bring home to both lecturers and learners some of the real prob- 
lems which the Participant in continuing education, especially in a Third 


World community, has to cope with and Overcome or succumb to. Yet 
the motivation of the adult Student i 


i ІП Most cases remains high, and in 
turn influences all the processes and persons involved in their struggle 
to better their economic and social conditions. 

| Within the last few years, the institute has Successfully established 
15 own academic programme at the university, This is the new diploma 


course. For the present this Programme involves ten students annually, 
and though the teaching of the group tak 


the institute, the university has to Provide 
dation for at least half th 


Be econ] i Усад у and their use of all university 
facilities, including catering, 2 Oratory services transporta- 
tion, etc., have effects and implican ; x i 
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are obvious without fi i ificati Р 1 
that the university is БАЛЫН yo es ie a vos) рои 
resource facilities by its catering for other ad далан сі 
dents, notably the twenty taken in semua рен аи ist 
ing to the Diploma in Social A hone Lee ed ЕНЕРІ 
en a oda Department of Social Welfare and deg cei ag 
Ue PE Бар field staff, and conducted by a Social Administration 
ih IC partment of Sociology at Legon. At the present time, 
0 uc ents are given hall residence, and the others all other uni- 
rsity facilities as well as tuition, examinations, awards, and so on 
У р teaching programme іп the Diploma in Adult Education course 
NO ves two groups of lecturers: (a) members of the institute’s own 
ли staff, and (b) members of internal departments of the univer- 
es Ја he institute's use of the latter naturally involves more modifica- 
қ inelnging the logistics of movement, separate financial arrange- 
ents, adjustment of teaching loads, as well as of hours of work and 


periods of day, etc. 

) The programme of the institute further involves a large number of 

esidential courses, large and small, the largest and most significant of 

which take place directly on the campus and in the premises of the uni- 

versity. The institute's “New Year School”, for example, which has 
draws heavily upon uni- 


been an annual event over twenty-five years, 
ching as well as administra- 


versity accommodation and university tea 
at during the ten-day period 


tive personnel. Indeed it is true to say th 
completely involved, with halls 


of this school, much of the campus is 

of residence and halls of assembly, student accommodation and public 
rooms, all under the management of the institute, with the co-operation 
of the university or hall staffs, involved in the programme, and with 
catering and transportation facilities fully utilized and even under pres- 
sure. But there are also other residential courses and conferences 
which, though not as large, are sometimes even more intensive and de- 
manding on limited university personnel and facilities. There are one- 
day schools, occasional lectures and series, and ad hoc residential pro- 


grammes of shorter duration. All these make à definite call on univer- 


Sity resources. 
In addition to the 


above, the institute also runs specific training-pro- 
grammes for groups of workers, and the university itself does no less, 
with many in-service training programmes for the continuing education 
of various groups of its working personnel. 


SITY PARTICIPATION 
olvement in the work of con- 


Ghanaian university n anc s 

tinuing education, within the university ambit and as operated through 

the Institute of Adult Education at Legon, is evident, we hope, in all 
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that has been said above. But did LAT ұғылы des 
acti articipation of the highest authoritie: J 
ht Sait ae uf the other two universities, at Kumasi and Cape at 
in ‘the programmes of the institute. The vice-chancellors and oe 
of all three institutions, hall masters, bursars, senior tutors an ws 
estic bursars have spared no effort or sacrifice in the past t per ve 
in all the roles indicated by their titles and offices, on the various 

i anized by the institute. | | 
бе = m and effort expended by the heads of these Ghanaian en 
versities in the activities described could be quantified, if nee 
be—which is not the case here—in terms of transportation costs, go 
spent travelling and speaking or attending meetings, and So on; but tha 
is as far as quantification could go in this particular direction. Other 
benefits accruing to the institute by such patronage cannot be assessed, 
but can be said to lead definitely to other quantifiable benefits to the 
continuing education movement. More particularly, they have led to ap- 
proaches to foundations, universities, and other institutions at home and 


ties, for financial and material assistance 


ation. For the twenty- 
and its New Year School, for 
y in Supporting the institute’s 
arge commercial organization in Ghana for 


special financial assistance, which duly came in the form of a grant of 
5,000 cedis. 


In addition, extensive an 
institute has recently led the 
the idea of wider Participation 
in the programmes of the instit 2 
plan by the vice-chancellor to find funds for the establishment of а 
Continuing Education Centre on the 


fifth anniversary celebrations of the IAE 
instance, 


campus, to promote increasing uni- 
Versity contact. with ordin; 


Y for the intensification and extension 
of the aims of adult education. 


ized, the University at Legon 
would have finally proved the 
versity facilities and г 
Promoting a modern 


) university’ 
Cation, on the other. 


5 own assigned duties in lifelong edu- 
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OTHER EXAMPLES FROM AFRICA 


The United Republic of Tanzania and Kenya in East Africa, and Ni- 
geria on the west coast, provide some other striking case studies to 
which this report could usefully devote a few paragraphs, though only 
by way of pointers and not as comparative presentations. 

The United Republic of Tanzania, as many in the field now know, 
is the one country in Africa—perhaps in the whole world—with a total, 
national commitment to adult education as, to use their own termin- 
ology, а “parastatal” operation. Adult education, in other words, is part 
of the State machinery for total social development. The Tanzanian 
Government is trying to carry out a unique experiment in Africa for 
the achievement of a truly democratic-socialist State, and because of 
the paralysing illiteracy prevailing there, as elsewhere in Africa, adult 
education, both fundamental and lifelong (and in practically every other 
form) is obviously the only means for achieving the successful imple- 
mentation of the national programme. Md 

The University of Dar es Salaam's Institute of Adult Education is 
therefore, like the mother institution itself, a parastatal organization. 
The relations between the two; the give and take in the use of re- 
Sources; the impact, results and effect of the relationship one on the 
other—these are almost an analogue of the Ghanaian situation, as de- 
Scribed and analysed above; but in the United Republic of Tanzania | 
is all part and parcel of ап integrated socio-political system in whig 
aims, means and methods are in principle identical. The Tanzanian 
Government’s plan for the complete eradication of illiteracy E m 
country by the target date of 1975 is thus, for instance, also a D 
the Institute of Adult Education and of its host university. Indee ^ x 
two organizations have a third partner, withinn the government изе!!: 


i ation’ ivisi Adult Education, 
th ini ational Education's Division of са 
НЫН Rete e Education Department of the Ministry. 


which itself is only a part of th : х 3 2 
In Kenya the University of pr теті ШЫҚ арка) 
dies are a unit in а vast network o! Un», and г, 8 i 
Mental and non-governmental, engaged directly p pioa Hotaling 
sand forms of adult education. The movement here, as У he ed 
Africa except in the United Republic of Tanzania, 18 е рни 
а socio-political system, but none the less ctetu: cone fan 
loping Kenyan community with educated/trained adult pe у 
P om 2” ie Оа ent пішенін involved in direct adult edu- 
ЕЕ ilie Office of the President; the See cs ав 
ban and Area Councils; the East African Community enya E 
and twelve different non-governmental organizations, there are a 50 а 
lar, ber of private employers with training/education schemes for 
alte . these bodies spent a total of £ (K.) 6,401,115 


their workers. Together 
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on direct adult education in 1970/71; in addition, two more ministries 


and two other groups spent another £ (K.) 433,116 on indirect adult ed- 
ucation—a grand total of £ (K.) 6,834,231. 


Council for Adult 
has now drawn u 


The Universities. | needs to be made clear that universities h 
sibility in Adult Education. While they are purve 
subject of Adult Education, they also have an obligation to play a more direct role. 
in the provision of their own extramural programmes, Most universities have such pro- 
grammes in Nigeria, but they appear in Some cases to have less impetus and less clarity 
of objectives than in earlier days. Means need to be sought of encouraging universities 
10 provide large-scale out-reach Programmes; for instance, it is suggested that the NUC 
might summon a Meeting of heads of Continuing Education/Extension Departments to 


discuss joint action in providing a national extramural programme, to cover all areas 
of the country. 


ауе гео types of respon- 
yors of training and research in the 


The universities’ involvement as purveyors of education 
other than full-time students stems from the fact that the: 
of certain types of knowledge and only 
argue that they have 
from public money 
budget. 


Their particular contribution is seen to be 
lectual activity; assistance with the continuing e 
to fulfil their social roles (in trade unions, co- 
time in-service training: provision of general p. 
that provided internally. 

In the next five years, universities w 
tribution, They should be en 
Correspondence education. 


al opportunities to persons 
У are the only repositories 
they can diffuse it, Many people would also 
à moral responsibility to a wider community, since they benefit 
and are given a very large Proportion of the national educational 


in the following fields: high-level іпісі- 
ducation of the educated: fitting persons 
Operatives, local government, etc.), part- 
art-time academic teaching parallel with 


ill need to use new m 


ethods to make this con- 
couraged to m 


r TUE f 
ake more use of the mass media and 0 
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Lifelong education in France 


ORGANIZATION 
Lifelong education in France is organized as follows: 
f trainees in occupational programmes 
tion on 3 December 1966. Although it 
law laid down the principle of salaried 
workers’ right to training, irrespective of the profession involved. 
On 9 July 1970, a mutual agreement was signed, followed on 30 
April 1971 by additional clauses which established a training system 
based on the organization of training leave during working hours. 
On 16 July 1971, the law on lifelong education proper was prom- 
ulgated. It was completed by four relevant decrees in December of that 
year. This law stipulated that lifelong professional training is a national 
obligation. It creates the institutions .and methods of application. 
The right training is exercised within the limits of a certain number 
of modalities of application and certain regulations establishing the re- 


spective obligations of employers and employees. 


re founded by the 1971 law to ensure the co-or- 
dministrations and accordance between the 
de-union organizations. 
dispositions: (a) training leave (the 
me off during working hours in or- 
) (b) professional training contract 


Legislation. A law on salaries o 
was submitted to the administra 
was not applied at the time, this 


Institutions. These we 
dination of the various à 
State and professional and tra 

There were two sorts of legal 
right of the salaried individual to ti 
der to follow à training programme 


. Study prepared at the request of the Association of African Universities. 


1 
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(a simple and practical way for public and private organizations to 
achieve structured and flexible training arrangements). 


Budget. Some 0.9 per cent of the national budget was set aside for 
lifelong education— 1,752 million francs іп operational subsidies, 
325 million francs for equipment. 

Industry contributed some 5.5 million to 6 million francs in 1975 
and will contribute 6 million in 1976. 


Róle of the State. The State provides a budgetary participation in life- 
long education, supervision of the application of the legal provisions and 
the establishment of the means of direct action (FPA centres)! 
tributes for the equipment and functioning of certain centres a 
participating in the cost of paying trainees. 


and con- 
S well as 


€ firm's efficiency; and (b) 
& employees, 20 per cent of the firm’s staff 


1. Centres de Formation Pj ioi d 
ntres rofessi i 
training for adults). ппеПе des Adultes (centres for occupation 
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sion; (f) training lasts a maximum of one year for continuous periods 
and 1,200 hours if it is interrupted. 

The employee keeps his professional rights while following contin- 
uous professional training (wages, right to payment in kind, paid holi- 


days and seniority). 
These training programmes can take diverse forms, depending on 


whether they are: (a) courses preparing for promotion, maintenance or 
updating of knowledge; or (b) courses for retraining or corrective train- 
ing (for staff who have been dismissed or are threatened with dismis- 


sal). 


rise!. Four kinds of interventions are 
p 


foreseen in the regulations: compulsory consultation on general prob- 
lems, general information about the possibilities offered and decisions 
concerning the refusal of training leave; supervision of methods and re- 
sults of training; consultations in cases where the State entirely or partly 
finances a training-centre and it is administered by one or several firms; 
and annual deliberations concerning allocations of the training budget. 


The role of the Comité d'Entre 


d can choose between: (a) public cen- 
founded, subsidized and regulated by 


the State or schools which are founded or courses which are organized 
by trade associations’, financed by compulsory relevant taxes and are 
the responsibility of their members; and (b) private centres—centres be- 
longing to privately owned companies which founded then and manage 
them, without depending on public grants (these include firms, associa- 
tions, professional organizations, trade-union organizations, family or- 
ganizations and private or community educational establishments). | 
The different private centres can in certain cases, however, receive 
State aid in accordance with the modalities established by a convention 
which, in exchange for technical control exercised by the State, financial 
aid is guaranteed in the form of the assumption of full responsibility 


for the trainees (salaries and social services). 


Training centres. Those intereste 
tres—establishments which are 


Education. Іп addition to the 


training-centres mentioned above, existing structures at various levels; 

dispensing lifelong education, which grew up prior to the n 

ing within the framework of the Ministry of Education will be evel- 
titutions developed are the following: 


jor ins 
dA mm T The National Conservatory of Arts and Crafts). Founded 


Institutions depending on the Ministry of 


d of representatives of the workers and management. 


1. Thisisa body compose! l 
By trade associations are meant chambers of commerce and industry, guild 
260 f trade, chambers of agriculture. 


chambers O 
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in 1974, this is a free public establishment aimed at workers aged 18 
or over who exercise a profession. It offers them the following options: 
preparation for a diploma in engineering; technical specialization; re- 
training, applied sciences. 

OFRATEME (French Office of Modern Methods of Education). 
This institution teaches basic knowledge, updates certain skills, and par- 
ticipates in preparation for more specific training (CAP, BEP, BP)!. 
Teaching is carried on by means of RTS (radio-télévision scolaire) tele- 
vised courses and documentation. Since 1971, links for documentation 
and animation with integrated centres training adult educators have 
been established. 

FPA (Formation Professionnelle 
training). Founded in 1946, this instit 
and social development plan. It aim 
iding facilities for professional retr 

This institution functions t 
professional pre-training. 


des Adultes or adult professional 
ution is included in the economic 
5 at training qualified workers, prov- 
aining, and helping social promotion. 
hrough organizing courses and practising 


Continuous education in univ 
has defined a policy to en 


universities the financial m 
the adaptation of the univ 
OFRATEME, to meet th 
ucators in accordance wit 
Education (for 1978, thes 
part-time educators). 


ersity in association with FPA, CNAM and 


the training of ed- 
h the estimates of the Ministry of National 
e estimates reach 5,000 full-time and 150,000 


The Universit 
of Lille 


OBJECTIVES AND ORIGINALITIES 


y and Polytechnic Federation 


1. CAP = Certificat d’ Aptitude Professionnelle: = е fes- 
sionnelles; BP = Brevet Professionnel. ^ ВЕР = Brevet d'Études Profe 
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blic higher education and there is a large proportion of students with 
grants. 

On the contrary, its purpose is to take part in the national service 
of research and higher education, by making the best possible use of 
the elements of flexibility and initiative linked to the private sector, in 
the context of a pluralist society. This takes the form of a series of or- 
iginal characteristics: real pluridisciplinary studies, encouraged by the 
grouping of very diverse education within an entity of reasonable size; 
close links between university and professional purposes, shown by the 
collaboration between faculties and the grandes écoles, a continual di- 
alogue between various kinds of education and research; basic training, 
lifelong education and basic and applied research, which are all present 
and alive within the federation; the: wish for a complete and lasting re- 


gional integration, which entails numerous and permanent relations 


with all sectors of the social and economic life of the region, but with 


respect for independence. 
At the same time, the activities of the federation already have an 


important national and international influence. Some 23 per cent of its 
students come from other regions of France while forty-eight countries 
send some of their students. Because of northern France’s geographical 
location, several faculties, schools and centres of research are enjoying 
more and more co-operation with foreign universities, thereby demon- 
strating the essentially European role of their region. 

The Christian inspiration of its founders and of its presen 
pants also remains present within this federation. As its statutes show, 
it is, far more than a declaration of intent, a genuine way of life and 
thought. In the context of higher education and research, there 15 no 
question of obliging people who have links with the federation to be- 
long to a specific Church, nor of making this university centre à place 
of segregation and moral protection, which would be unrealistic and ar- 
tificial today. Its outlook, on the contrary, 15 that ofa community of 
people who, in their scientific and cultural activities, cannot avoid asking 
basic questions about the meaning and purpose of life; who, therefore, 
in this respect, are led to confront faith and contemporary forms of 
thought and culture, that is to say, to make the contemporary world 
aware of the questions of faith and the V uos community aware of 

ntemporary world. 
ТЕ а тей sg are far from being alone in this task, 
but they make their contribution to It, stimulated by an institution de- 
voted to this purpose. The development of the Interdisciplinary Centre 
of Christian Thought within this federation in the last three years is an 


example amongst others of this concrete expression of a basic inspira- 
tion. 


t partici- 
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MEMBERS OF THE FEDERATION 


Faculty of Theology 6 
Faculty of Law and Economics 
Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Letters 

Faculty of Science 

IPER (Pastoral Institute of Religious Studies) 
IML (Institute of Liturgical Music) 

ISHD (Scientific Institute of Management) 
ESAD (School for Senior Secretarial Staff) 
Hospitals 1 

Hospitals 2 

ISCFC (Higher Institute of Con 
HEI (Higher Industrial Studies) 
ITR (Technical Institute of Roubaix) 

ISEN (Northern Higher Institute of Electronics) 
ISA (Higher Institute of Agriculture) 

IEFSI (Institute of Industrial 


temporary French Culture) 


Economy and Social Training for 
Engineers) 
CRESGE (Centre of Economics, Sociological and Management Rese- 
arch) 


Schools for Teachers 
EDHEC (Northern S 


chool for Higher Commercial Studies) 
EFAS (Training-Colle 


ge for Social Animators) 
EIP (School for Nursing and Child Care) 
ESS (School for Social Service of the Northern Region) 
FORPEM (Lifelong 


Education and Modern Teaching) 
IEC (Institute of Book-keeping) 


IESEG (Institute of Scientific Econom 


School of Massage and Physiotherapy 
School for Pedicures 


ESTI (Higher Colleg 
EST (School for Tril 
СІКЕС (Interdiscipli 


y and Management) 


€ of Translators and In 
ingual Secretaries) 


nary Centre of Christian Thought) 


terpreters) 


AN INSTRUMENT OF INTERNAL LIFELONG EDUCATION: 
FORPEM (LIFELONG EDUCATION AND MODERN TEACHING) 


g education in a coherent man- 
deration of Lille has an associa- 
у i exclusively centred on lifelong 
education and new teaching methods. 
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ucation and research, faculties and the grandes écoles of the University and 
Polytechnic Federation of Lille. 

FORPEM aims at promoting and developing the activities of life- 
long education and encouraging, in this perspective, the use of audio- 
visual methods and methods of communication adapted to teaching. 

FORPEM’S activities in training vary according to the teaching and 
the extent to which FORPEM is responsible for activities: 
either FORPEM itself organizes a seminar, a course, a specific session 

on request or when it considers one necessary, 
or it co-operates with other schools, institutes, organizations or firms to 

arrange courses, sessions, etc.; 
or it contributes to other schools, institutes, or organizations and thus 
becomes an organism which provides services under contract; 
or it provides documentation on existing sessions and possibilities of 
training or on suitable media. 
Depending on the circumstances, FORPEM makes contact either with 
professors and researchers of the University and Polytechnic Federa- 
tion of Lille or with outside specialists and technicians. 

FORPEM co-operates in research aimed at using audio-visual me- 
thods of teaching, both in the pedagogy of continuous education and 
in that of basic training. 

Even today, FORPEM has graphic and sound laboratories adapted 
to advanced audio-visual techniques at its disposal. These laboratories 
include a graphic studio, a studio of accoustically prepared recordings, 
a sound studio and a room for trial projections. А А 

Apart from the laboratories’ role in lifelong education teaching, the 
use of audio-visual methods and techniques enables FORPEM to con- 
tribute to different levels and improve the quality of message trans- 
mission. This activity takes place in numerous ways: graphic treatment 
and study, sound treatment and audio-visual treatment. 


The federation’s achievements 
in lifelong education 


Lifelong education has been carried out within all schools and institutes 
of the University and Polytechnic Federation of Lille for many years 
and in various fields: theology, liturgy, letters and the humanities, ec- 
onomics and law, medicine and paramedical sciences, and science. 
Tables 1-5 specify the various activities carried ош. e 
It is important to note that these activities were carried out in ad- 


dition to courses in different disciplines and have not had a specific 


structure. 
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TABLE 1. Theology and liturgy 


University year 


1966/67 1967/68 1968/69 1969/70 1970/71 1971/72 1972/73 1973/74 


Institute of ы 0 
Liturgical Music 5 


Courses of theological 
initiation for the laity 

Courses of Christian Regular courses and conferences 
thought and doctri- 
nal research 


TABLE 2. Letters and the humanities 


Public courses of the 


Higher Institute of University year 
French Contemporary 
Sure 1966/67 1967/68 1968/69 1969/70 1970/71 1971/72 1972/73 1973/74 
Literature 303 405 550 45 363 279 342 283 
Philosophy -- 160 230 163 173 109 128 109 
Social communication — — — — — — — 71 
History of art — - - - - - - 19 
Lectures of the 

Humanities Centre — — — — 190 — 60 = 
Courses of 

scientific humanism — 130 80 6 45 40 35 


Public lectures 
on the philosophy 
of man = = 190 A 160 60 x 
Groups of study on 


family and sexology 290 347 368 
School of Social 


Service == = == 30 30 
Courses of the 
Russian Institute 20 30 


471 233 288 205 94 
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TABLE 3. Economics and law 


University year 


1966/67 1967/68 1968/69 1969/70 1970/71 1971/72 1972/73 1973/74 


Scientific Institute 
of High Level 
Management = 239 100 

Centre of Economic, 

Sociological and 
Management 
Research: 
Meetings between 
heads of industry, — — 
Participation in 
supervised training 
cycles, — 
Sessions of economic 
analysis — 
Advanced legal 
courses 
Courses in book- 

| keeping 

Institute of Scientific 
Economy and 
Management: 
Session for 

professors 
of economics = = 38 zo 


100 — = 100 100 


— 17 


10 25 30 
— 115 
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TABLE 4. Medicine and paramedical sciences 


University year 


1966/67 1967/68 1968/69 


1969/70 1970/71 


1971/72 


1972/73 


1973/74 


Latest knowledge 
in chemistry 
and therapeutics — — — 

Medical initiation 
courses for 
missionaries 29 33 45 

Interview with the 
practitioner — T 

Medical and 
anatomo-clinical 
society == 

Franco-Belgian 
medical days — 

Physiotherapy- 
hemiplegic 
re-education — 

Pedicure 

Courses for 
assistant nurses 


Nursing schools 
Courses for 
assistant nurses 


1. X denotes numerous activities, 


45 40 


22 44 


45 


26 


45 
40 


80 
33 


30 


42 


36 


36 
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University year 


1966/67 1967/68 1968/69 1969/70 1970/71 1971/72 1972/73 1973/74 


Northern Higher 
Institute of Electro- 
nics (ISEN) : 
Applied 

electronics 
Computerized 
information 

Higher Industrial 
Studies (HEI) : 
Chemistry 
Electricity 

Higher Institute 
of Agriculture 
(ISA) 

Technical Institute 
of Roubaix (ITR): 
Qualified staff 
Middle level 

executives 
Engineers 

and executives 
Adult education 

Institute of 
Industrial Economy 
and Social Training 
for Engineers (IEFSI) 

Schools for 
teachers : 
Pedagogic meetings 
Mathematics 

professors 
Various 
participations 


50 


120 


142 
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PREDICTABLE EVOLUTION AND CONCLUSION 


The University and Polytechnic Federation of Lille is already developing its activi- 
ties in lifelong education. 

In the medium term, projects are programmed which give priority to three kinds 
of activities : (a) the development of courses for adults, according to the specific 
fields of each institute or school of the University and Polytechnic Federation of 
Lille : (b) more specialized sessions ; and (c) the transformation and introduction 
of university pedagogy and teaching in industrial circles at dif ferent levels. 

These three categories of activities respect the originality of the University and 
Polytechnic Federation of Lille and correspond to legislation in force. 

From the beginning of the 1974/75 university year, the Department of Letters 
and the Humanities will open its courses and lectures to old (retired) people. It 
must be stressed that, contrary to usual Practices, these students will not be sepa- 
rated from the others but will take part in courses bringing several age-groups to- 
gether. 

It therefore appears that in the field of | 
Polytechnic Federation of Lille has beguna 
tion of adult and lifelong education. 

The years to come will confirm the Federati 
of training. It can be hoped that the efforts 
new mission, according to its own principles. 


ifelong education, the University and 
process of transformation in the direc- 


оп” new orientation in the service 
made will enable it to carry out this 
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Appendix 


ooo of each of the papers presented was asked to use the following frame- 
ork : 


PARTI 


1. A brief statement on what lifelong education, recurrent education adult edu- 
cation, further education, extramural education and other related terms and con- 
cepts are generally understood to mean in the country (or state or province) and in 
the university situation being considered. This is most important for any compara- 
tive approach because there is no doubt that such terms still tend to have quite dif- 
ferent meanings in different situations. 

2. A note on the extent to which universities in the country are at present engaged 
in meeting or in creating a demand for lifelong education. 

3. A short description of present policy and practice in the country in the matter 
of lifelong education and of the prospects during the coming twenty-five years of 
related major changes in particular fields of professional and technical education 
(including, notably, provision for post-employment and in-service training), and 
in the broad field of general education (to cater for the continuing educational and 
cultural development of individuals and of society). 


PART II 

per. Based on the background infor- 
form of an analysis of ways in which 
be expected to affect the use 


This will constitute the main body of the ра 
mation contained in Part I, it should take the 
involvement in lifelong education is affecting or can 
of a university's resources. 
It should thus deal with matters such as : 

1. The consequences of lifelong education for existing university structures, the 
need for reorganization and for planning and creation of new curricula and struc- 
tures compatible with the use of teaching and learning methods adapted to the 
special needs of lifelong education and providing the flexibility needed to cater for 


a growing population of part-time students. 
2. The impact of lifelong education on the deployment of a university's staff 
during the academic year, including the effects on teaching and research activities 
of departures from traditional patterns of semesters or terms with fixed vacation 
periods, and of changes in hours of work (e.g. in order to provide evening cour- 


ses). 

3. The consequences of life 
cluding the use of libraries, 
modified buildings with equipm 
new teaching and learning situations. 

4. The budgetary consequences of lifelong education for a university : these 
might, for example, be expressed in terms of changes in the magnitude of overall 
expenditure and of changes in the proportions of the whole allocated to different 
faculties, departments and academic units and, within them, between teaching, re- 


search, and general operational costs. 


a university's physical facilities, in- 
ture halls, and the need for new or 
dapted to the requirements of 


long education for 
laboratories and lec 
ent and services a 
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